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EPISODES OF THE MONTH. 


The immediate break-up of the Ministry has been 
so confidently predicted by optimistic opponents 
throughout the last two years, and their prophecies 
have been so signally falsified, that even now one hesitates to 
anticipate what appears to be almost inevitable. Such prestige as 
the Cabinet had a month ago has, however, sensibly declined, and 
the Party has lost all its buoyancy and some of its temper. Lord 
Rosebery has disappointed his friends, and the Ministerial organs 
who hailed his advent in a manner almost unflattering to his 
illustrious predecessor, now attune their panegyrics to a distinctly 
lower key, and if he were not the owner of a brilliant horse for 
whose success in the Derby the “Nonconformist conscience” 
utters an hourly prayer as we write, he would fare badly. A con- 
troversy has been literally raging among the faithful as to whether 
“concentration” or “ dissolution” should be the order of the day, 
the disputants “maintaining with no little heat their various 
opinions.” As Mr. John Dillon’s estimate that “a General 
Election just now would result in bringing Mr. Balfour back to 
power with one hundred majority” is probably shared by many 
less outspoken colleagues, “ concentration ” would appear to be the 
wiser policy, and we believe every effort will be made to stave oft 
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the evil day of an appeal to the people. The country may in 
the meantime, it is true, be governed by men who have ceased to 
command its confidence, and the theory of the popular mandate 
of which we used to hear so much becomes impaired, but in the 
chapter of accidents something might conceivably turn up to 
fluke a discredited Party into favour again, when they could seek 
a renewal of confidence under less discouraging circumstances 
than the present. The “cohesive power of public plunder” is 
strong; there are men in the present Cabinet who will never sit in 
another ; a General Election would be singularly distasteful to the 
numerous Gladstonians with narrow majorities, and it imposes a 
heavy fine all round. On the other side must be placed the fact 
that owing to the defection of the Parnellites, who are as anxious 
for a dissolution as the Unionists, believing that they can capture 
many of the enemy’s seats in Ireland, the Ministerial whips are 
nowadays delighted with a majority of 14—the number by which 
the Second Reading of the Budget and Registration Bill were 
carried—which according to all modern Parliamentary experience 
is ludicrously inadequate for effective legislation. It is even doubt- 
ful whether this modest figure can be maintained in face of a 
little Welsh revolt of four Members that has come to a head 
during the Whitsuntide recess—the mutineers are dissatisfied 
with the prospects of Welsh Disendowment, and have been 
collecting various local mandates to make themselves unpleasant 
to the Ministry. There is indeed some truth in The Daily 
Chronicle’s complaint that Particularism is the bane of the Glad- 
stonian Party, but if ever a Party deserved to suffer this affliction 
it is that which has sought to foster “ Particularism” in every 
corner of the United Kingdom. 


By clever and unscrupulous pilotage—which Sir 
William Harcourt may be counted upon to supply 
—by following the precedent of the Scotch Grand Committee Bill 
when Unionist suggestions were abused and adopted, by paring 
the Registration Bill until it becomes nothing more than a Regis- 
tration Bill, by making a few trivial concessions on the Budget— 
which contains strong popular materials—by multiplying “open ” 
questions and shelving Welsh Disestablishment and the Evicted 
Tenants Bill it may be possible to carry on the Queen’s present 
Government until August, when a jaded House will insist upon a 
jong holiday. Should Providence fight zealously on the side of the 
slightly larger battalions it will be none the less a very tight fit, 
and Sir William Harcourt will have plenty of those political crises 
which he finds so salutary, and the Ministerial majority may 
occasionally sink to 2, which Lord Rosebery considers adequate, 
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In the face of such a delicate situation Unionist absenteeism be- 
comes a very serious offence, and Lord Salisbury’s Trowbridge pero- 
ration should be graven on every heart: ABOVE ALL BE PREPARED. 


Lord Rosebery, who as the dark horse of English 
politics, acquired a superlative reputation, some- 
what mystifying to many observers, is being found out not only by 
his savage opponents but also by his mercurial followers. They 
expected him to master the situation which he appears to be quite 
unable to cope with; and they are beginning to grumble in their 
disappointment. His selection as Leader squared the official Whig 
hierarchy on his own side, but they are easy by nature, and his 
urbanity has overcome the Burns faction, he has even reclaimed 
one vagrant peer, Lord Cork, but in spite of strenuous efforts he 
has made no impression on the Liberal Unionists, and has some- 
what lost caste by his petulant references to his peerage, which 
after all is the main factor in his success. If he had been plain 
John Smith with the same abilities he would never have had an 
opportunity of displaying them, and the Radical Party would never 
have dreamed of making him Prime Minister. In the old days, 
when there was leisure to polish up the banter, which was all that 
one looked for in his speeches, he did very well, but a Prime 
Minister must be taken seriously ; he has to contribute something 
to big subjects, and in this light Lord Rosebery has so far failed 
dismally. He made a most unfortunate reference to Home Rule 
on April 24th, at the City Liberal Club, declaring that the Liberal 
secession originated with the Franchise Bill of 1884, and not with 
the Home Rule Bill of 1886, adding, of the Gladstonian Party: “We 
voted for the Bill (ze. the Franchise Bill) with our eyes open, 
knowing what the necessary consequences of the extended fran- 
chise must be.” This appears to us to be what Lord Randolph 
Churchill once described as “the wilful diffusion of political error 
with regard to a matter of fact.” Those who are now leading 
Liberal Unionists were far more active than Lord Rosebery in pro- 
moting the Franchise Bill, and it was never so much as whispered 
that it was to be a stepping-stone to Home Rule. It was not so 
regarded by Mr. Gladstone, who subsequently appealed for an over- 
whelming anti-Home-Rule majority, while John Bright recorded 
his crushing testimony to the effect that but for Mr. Gladstone’s 
great authority not twenty Members would have supported the 
Home Rule measure. Lord Rosebery and his friends have success- 
fully concealed the fact for ten years that their eyes were open to 
the merits of disintegration in 1884. An apologist in The West- 
minster Gazette explains the Premier’s shortcomings on the ground 
that he “does not mentally dominate, as he could do, his audience ; 
28* 
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they overpower him.” That is rather an alarming outlook for the 
British Empire, the Premier always at the mercy of his meetings ! 


_ The world was somewhat tardily informed on 
Me MUNPELLA’S May 14th that Mr. Mundella had resigned 
the Presidency of the Board of Trade “so as to 
prevent even the appearance of conflict between public and pri- 
vate interest in the Department.” Everyone regrets the dis- 
comfiture of a respectable politician whose career has been so 
ignominiously closed, but he blundered badly in postponing the step 
until public remonstrance made it inevitable. As a director of the 
New Zealand Loan Company, whose affairs have been exhaustively 
investigated in the first place by the Official Receiver and in the 
second by Mr. Justice Vaughan Williams, who subjected them to a 
most elaborate review, Mr. Mundella must be held responsible for a 
series of most unpleasant transactions. The fons et origo mali was 
the issue of some misleading debenture forms in 1879 which, instead 
of giving the debenture holders a charge upon the Company’s 
property, merely placed them in the position of unsecured creditors. 
The Board on seeking counsel’s opinion were clearly told that their 
statements to the public were indefensible, upon which in a sub- 
sequent issue (1888) a very trivial alteration was made in the 
application forms which, however, did not strengthen the investor's 
position. This state of things lasted until 1892, when there was a 
further issue of properly-secured debentures, for which previous 
holders were invited to exchange their stock, but without being 
given a reason for doing so. Moreover, the accounts had been 
cooked, false balance-sheets issued in spite of the auditors’ expos- 
tulation, dividends paid out of capital, while the Loan Company had 
been entangled with a Land Company in which several of the 
directors were interested. These transactions were exposed in the 
Official Receiver’s Report which appeared months ago, and Mr. 
Mundella would have shown more sensitiveness as to “the ap- 
pearance of conflict between public and private interest,” if he had 
forthwith retired instead of remaining until several days after the 
Judge had confirmed the statement of the Official Receiver, and 
a chorus of disapprobation compelled him to go. It has been 
suggested as peculiarly unfortunate that Mr. Mundella should have 
occupied the particular office he did, and that retirement would 
have been avoidable had he not been the Minister of Commerce. 
We are inclined to think, however, that the hostility which the 
political director has aroused of late years would have been too 
strong for him in any case. The incident opens up a complicated 
question which the “man in the street” thinks he can solve oft- 
hand. The outlook is unpleasant for needy politicians. 
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Bye-elections are almost invariably discouraging to 
+ RisMAL Cabinets, and the contest in Hackney was no ex- 
ception to the general rule. The vacancy was 
caused by the promotion of the Attorney-General, Sir Charles 
Russell, an Irishman, to the House of Lords as a Lord of Appeal, 
in the room of Lord Bowen, whose untimely death we chronicled 
last month. Mr. Fletcher Moulton, Q.C., who is even more eminent 
as aman of science than as a lawyer, championed the Home Rule 
cause in opposition to Mr. H. Robertson, a Unionist lawyer, who 
had devoted unsparing attention to the constituency for two years. 
After a square fight the Ministerialist gained a dismal victory on 
May 7th by 4,530 votes to 4,338, majority 192. At the General 
Election in 1892 Sir C. Russell polled 4,537 to Mr. Robertson’s 
3,293, majority 1,244—so the Unionist poll has increased by a 
thousand votes, while the Gladstonians remain about the same, 
which is hardly encouraging to those who anticipated that our 
Labour-loving Premier would sweep the Metropolis. The Daily 
Chronicle, which generally suffers from over-elation, described this 
bye-election as “emphasizing the depressing side of things.” Sir 
John Rigby, a Scotch Member, has become Attorney-General, 
while Mr. R. T. Reid, Q.C., another Scotch Member, has been ap- 
pointed Solicitor-General; and the name of Mr. Haldane, also an 
inveterate Scotchman, as well as a Scotch Member, is suggested 
in connection with every Ministerial vacancy that occurs; so Eng- 
land, with all her faults, is not exclusive. 


The Second Reading of the Budget was carried on 
— poo — May 11th, by a majority of 14. Mr. Balfour made 

an able and, as far as it went, a damaging speech. 
He brought out well the capricious incidence of the Death 
Duties, and the gross injustice which must be inflicted upon the 
inheritors of properties which are subject to settlements. His 
strongest point was the absurdity of affecting to regard a nominal 
land value as equivalent to Consols value. “There is no compari- 
son properly to be made between the capital value of sums in Con- 
sols and the capital value of a certain kind of estate, because one 
can be cut up and the other cannot be cut up. It is like cutting 
up a cartoon of Raphael’s into small squares of canvas, and think- 
ing it will sell for one hundredth part of the total amount.” He 
also brought out that the starved agricultural estate, which has 
been reduced in value, must escape taxation. “The result will be 
to put a premium upon taking capital off land and to put a penalty 
upon putting capital into land.” One result, he said, might be to 
abolish country gentlemen; the alternative to them, however, was not 
a flourishing peasantry but rather the American millionaire. Indeed 
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it should be perfectly obvious that the effect of Harcourtian 
finance must be to render landownership more and more the 
monopoly of the rich. Personalty alone will be able to stand the 
burthens which are put on realty. 


“The popular superstition that a landed pro- 
THE PoPpULAR : : . . ” 
Superstition, Prietor must necessarily be a rich man dies hard. 
These are Mr. W. T. Stead’s words, and appear in 
the last number of The Review of Reviews. It is unfortunately a 
very popular superstition, and one in which the ignorant town 
Radical must be left to flounder. He honestly believes that landed 
property is always a source of wealth, whereas country landed 
property (a very different sort of realty to that of London estates) 
would be more properly described as a source of poverty. Many 
men have indeed been ruined by country property. “Then why 
not resign it ?” exclaims the Radical, gleefully. That is just what 
all prudent men of moderate means are endeavouring to do, but 
there are not so many rich people about as there used to be, and 
the impoverished owner naturally desires to recover some of the 
capital he invested. The blunder of the English land system in 
the past has been to stimulate the accumulation of land in the 
hands of the few, for the few, under democratic legislation, will 
never obtain justice. That is why Mr. Balfour’s speech cannot 
have any popular effect. Sir William Harcourt’s reply was able 
and a far more effectual one for the hustings-or for the “ masses.” 
Of course he misstated his opponent’s case, as when he said that 
landowners claimed “exemption” from taxation, and he argued on 
the principle that land is synonymous with cash. He expressed 
the same fallacy more forcibly in a letter he had addressed to The 
Times a few days previously, in which he compared the value of 
incomeless land to the value of an incomeless diamond, ignoring 
that a diamond is in itself portable cash, that is to say, it can 
be carried in the pocket, and sold immediately over a hundred 
counters. Another unfair portion of his speech was when he 
attacked Mr. Goschen on account of a financial policy which had 
been shared by Mr. Gladstone. Still it would be folly to deny that 
he made strong points, and vindicated the Budget on popular 
grounds. He dwelt on the effect of his proposal on small pro- 
perties, saying, 
‘* Properties under £1,000 pay to the existing Death Duties upwards of £300,000 
a year, while under the new system, with Legacy and Succession Duty swept away, 
with the single equal duty of 1 per cent. up to £500, and 2 per cent, up to £1,000 
they will pay about £200,000a year. . . . . In the case of a man dying with 
personalty worth £500, at present such a property pays a minimum duty of £10, 
and it may under the Legacy Duty have to pay as muchas £59. Under the Govern- 


ment proposals it will pay £5 only, and under no cireumstances will it have to pay 
more.” 
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Sir William Harcourt concluded by saying, “ There are things more 
cared for in the country than Savernake or Chatsworth. We 
believe this sentiment may be shared by many electors, and we 
sincerely hope Unionists will not commit the blunder of opposing 
the relief of small properties from heavy taxation, but that on the 
contrary that they will emphatically endorse it. An incautious 
policy towards the Budget may be the means of resuscitating the 
project of National Dismemberment. 


Lord Salisbury delivered a powerful speech at 
ee Trowbridge on May 4th full of fresh argument 
and illustration on well-worn topics. He dis- 
tinguished between “those public affairs over which parties in 
Parliament quarrel ”-and “those public affairs which interest the 
people,” and told his audience they could not “live upon regis- 
tration.” He pointed out that the Party system is “running to 
seed,” and that Parliament is “ exclusively concerned with taking 
to pieces the political machinery, and it looks forward to no other 
prospect except from generation to generation still to take to pieces 
the political machinery and put it together again.” He suggested 
the state of agriculture as offering a problem not unworthy of the 
Legislature’s attention, and attributed its piteous condition to the 
low prices resulting from free imports. He accepted Free Trade in 
the interest of the preponderant consumer, but when land was de- 
prived of protection, Sir Robert Peel made a “ tremendous error” 
in not relieving it of its special burdens. 


‘* You may have noticed sometimes a railway train struggling up an incline. If 
you put two engines in front you are at liberty to put several trucks behind 
and the train will still go on. If you take one engine off you must take the 
trucks off, or else the train will not move at all. That is the position of agricul- 
ture. Trucks, in the nature of the rates and special burdens, still remain upon 
it. The engine, the protection which was the power by which that burden was 
moved, which was the compensation for those burdens being put upon it—that 
engine has been taken away. We know that protection cannot be restored, but 
all the more reason we ought to give all our energies and thoughts as to how these 
special burdens can be removed from land. I know the answer that will spring 
to the mouth of every opponent. He will say, ‘This is a mere landlords’ 
question.’” 


Rates are already one-seventh or one-sixth of a man’s income 
in rural England, the new Death Duties would involve a further 
10 per cent., and capital seeks employment elsewhere to the ruin 
of the poorest part of the population deriving a sustenance from 
the land, and this forsooth is a “mere landlords’ question”! 
Lord Salisbury referred to “the Statute of Elizabeth which creates 
the rates and the Statute of George III. which creates the land 
tax,” both of which provided “in the clearest language that per- 
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sonal property, as well as landed property, should bear the burden 
of the rates and land tax.” 


“‘T have pressed this question upon you because I feel that at the present time, 
as I say, we are in danger of being swallowed up by polities. !t is said that when 
the Eastern Empire fell at the last, when Mahomet was thundering at the gates 
of Constantinople, they were still fighting as to whether the Green Champions 
should win in the chariot race they were holding. Something of the same folly is 
being perpetrated now. The deepest social problems are in issue. The interests 
and lives of hundreds and thousands of our fellow-countrymen are daily in 
question, in difficulty, in danger, and we are fighting, in fact, whether the 
Government shall or shall not be allowed so to manipulate public policy and the 
constitution of the House of Commons as to strengthen instead of weakening the 
precarious majority on which they live.” 


ry ° . . 
Cuarues 1, Lhe same speech contained the following happy 
ape? —_ Passage, which we hope every Unionist speaker will 
AMEs ILI. igh 
boldly plagiarize : 

‘** My impression is—as far as I have seen the public opinion of this country my 
impression is—that whatever the merits of the House of Lords may be or the 
merits of the House of Commons may be, as things go, the House of Lords is a 
very good balance for the errors of the House of Commons, and I venture to repeat 
a well-known anecdote of what happened to Charles II. and James II. when they 
were walking in the public parks. James II.—he was then Duke of York—said, 
‘Are you not afraid that somebody will murder you in this solitary place?’ 
‘No,’ said Charles II., ‘there is nobody in this country will kill me to make you 
King.’ Whatever the merits or demerits of the House of Lords may be, I am 
quite convinced there is no considerable number of persons in this country will 
kill the House of Lords to make the House of Commons King.” 

That is exactly it, the House of Commons is unconscious of its un- 
popularity. 


On May 16th some 6,000 cabdrivers went out on 
| Loxpon strike. They struck against the rent they are 
AB STRIKE. ° . : 

charged for their vehicles, which amounts to 

15s. to 19s. a day according to the season. They ask for a reduc- 
tion of 3s.aday. It seems, however, that the present rent of cabs 
is nominal; the cabowners, as a fact, have to take what they can 
get. A large owner in St. Pancras stated that he has never this 
year received so much as 13s. a day for any of his cabs. The cab- 
men could not produce more. Another owner said his price 
during May for hansoms was 18s. per day, but that he would be 
well satisfied with 14s. If this be so, why should not the cab- 
owner recognize the situation and consent to fix the fair market 
price as the standard? The reply is that the lower price would be 
no more fixed than the higher one, and that remissions would 
again be claimed. The truth is London is over-cabbed, and when 
the supply is greater than the demand no fixed price is attainable. 
The supply has to be diminished, and this will best be done in 
future by limiting the number of licences issued by the Scotland 
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Yard authorities ; the public tariff might be slightly raised, say to 
ninepence a mile after the minimum shilling has been paid on the 
first two miles and to three shillings per hour. The hirers of cabs 
can well afford the increase; poor people and thrifty people take to 
the ’bus. There is fortunately no question of political economy here. 
The control and tariff of cabs is already under official authority, 
and the responsibility of sufficient wages rests rather with public 
authority than with the cabowners. Great commiseration is, how- 
ever, due to the large number of men who may be sacrificed in the 
unavoidable reduction of cabs; any movement for their assistance 
deserves encouragement. Some of the strikers, however, it must 
be admitted, have done their best to alienate public sympathy by 
their attempted intimidation of non-unionist drivers. 


After indicating their intention of signing the 
THE MINORITY 


et Official Report of the Labour Commission with 
some suggestions annexed, the minority decided 

at the last moment to have a separate splash on their own 
account. Accordingly they issued their manifesto in The Pall 
Mall Gazette of April 30th. It is a readable document, drawn 
up by Messrs. M. Austin, Tom Mann, and J. Mawdsley. The 


dissentients contrast the poverty of the poor with the wealth 
of the nation—five million of “your Majesty’s subjects” are 
unable to obtain a decent subsistence, while two million are 
annually compelled to accept poor-law relief. They quote Mr. 
Charles Booth--whose authority has become an unchallenged 
institution—to the effect that 32 per cent. of the metropolitan 
population fell below the “poverty line,” or have less than a 
guinea a week of regular earnings, “below which no family can 
live in decency and health.” They appeal to the statistics of 
the Labour Department to prove that a large number of skilled 
artisans are always unemployed, while thousands of the same 
class lose their means of livelihood in periods of “trade depres- 
sion.” They denounce the length of the ordinary working day 
—“even in well-organized skilled trades, where the normal work- 
ing day is only nine hours or less, an excessive amount of overtime 
is systematically worked ”—while chemical workers, railway and 
tramway employés, shop assistants, iron and steel smelters, and 
many grades of women “habitually labour for at least twelve 
hours a day, whilst many exceed fifteen.” They condemn the 
unhealthy and dangerous conditions under which many indus- 
tries are carried on: “phthisis still decimates the badly venti- 
lated workplaces of the compositors,” the occupation of a rail- 
way worker is more hazardous than that of a soldier, while 
potters and file makers “die at three times the rate of clergy- 
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men.” The habitations of the working classes are unfit for 
human beings—28 to 33 per cent. of the whole population in 
some of our largest towns dwell in one-roomed houses. Finally, 
there is the fact that of all who survive to the age of seventy, 
one out of every three becomes a recipient of poor relief. This 
deplorable condition of the working classes is attributed to the 
absorption of two-thirds of the annual produce of the community 
by a quarter of its members. “The annual product of rent, 
royalties, and dividends levied upon the industry of the nation 
amounts to nearly five hundred millions sterling.” It would have 
been interesting if the Commissioners had pursued their inves- 
tigations one step further, and had discovered the subsequent 
destiny of this five hundred millions, e.g., how much of it is ex- 
pended in wages, and what proportion upon commodities,abstinence 
from which constitutes what they term a “trade depression.” For 
instance, if we may take a personal illustration, The Pall Mall 
Gazette is known to deal liberally with its contributors, but on the 
minority theory of “absorption” the proprietor of a paper keeps 
all his wealth to himself. A capitalist is in reality nothing more 
than a distributing agent. 


The dissentients concede that there has been a 

RECOMMENDA; bartial amelioration in the average condition of 
wage-earners during the past sixty years, and 

demand the application of the collective power and wealth of the 
community to raise the condition of the whole wage-earning class, 
especially of “all those sections which have remained outside the 
influence of previous reforms.” They desire the national or muni- 
cipal administration of such industries “as can be conveniently 
managed socially,” the regulation of private enterprise that for the 
present defies “social management,” the taxation of rent and 
similarly unearned incomes in order to provide for the mental 
and moral development of all classes of the community. In the 
Fabian philosophy all rent receivers are confounded with half-a- 
dozen big ground landlords whose wealth is probably magnified 
beyond recognition, and the rent receiver who does not receive 
any rent is unknown. The rest of the Report consists of “imime- 
diately practicable reforms,” the pressing necessities of the indus- 
trial situation being (1) the reform of sweated trades; (2) the 
prevention of excessive hours of labour; and (3) the promotion of 
greater regularity of employment. These ends are desired by 
every decent citizen; the means to attain them are alone in 
controversy. The Report recommends that the employer in 
the sweated trades who now evades the Factory Acts by 
getting his work done in the houses of his operatives, should 
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be made responsible for the condition of those homes, the hours 
of labour, and the education of those employed to his profit, 
and sub-contracting should be discouraged. A general legislative 
eight-hours working day with the suppression of all but “ inevit- 
able overtime ” is prescribed—the Act is to lay down the principle 
of a maximum working day applicable to particular industries 
after due enquiry, by orders similar either to those made under 
the Factory and Workshop Acts, or to the provisional orders laid 
before Parliament on other subjects. A network of “ practical 
artisan” inspectors is to be spread over the country, and the 
unhealthy or dangerous trades are to be subjected a severe dis- 
cipline. The creation of a Ministry of Labour is recommended. 
There are various suggestions affecting the lot of seamen, including 
“a normal eight-hours day.” Nothing special is to be done for 
women whose “ economic degradation ” is a feature of the situation 
beyond the appointment of a few women inspectors. Cottages are 
to be provided for agricultural labourers by parish councils, like- 
wise allotinents at farm rents within a mile of their cottages. 
“An honourable pension from public funds to all aged persons 
alike” is approved of. The Report, after various suggestions for 
dealing with the casual unemployed, such as public works “not 
necessarily remunerative,” advises that the permanent unemployed, 
the “actual invalids of labour, those unfortunates who have already 
become unfit for regular work” should be committed to experi- 
mental labour colonies under strict government “to undergo the 
course of mental and technical educational discipline most calcu- 
lated to restore him to the ranks of the workers.” This is by far 
the most pregnant passage in the document before us, the weak 
point of which, as a whole, is that it has far too strong a political 
flavour, and has been too obviously written in the presence of the 
voter. The Commissioners conclude with a peroration demanding 
“the explicit and widely-advertised adoption by the Government 
and all local authorities of direct public employment whenever this 
is advantageous, the eight-hours day, trade union conditions, and 
a moral minimum wage.” 


Mr. Thomas Cooke-Trench, a landlord who is 
known throughout Ireland for his knowledge and 
moderation, has addressed a very interesting 
remedial letter to The Kildare Observer upon the political situa- 
tion. He dismisses Home Rule as an unattainable chimera on 
which there can be no compromise and which Irishmen “ do 
not very ardently desire in the abstract,” and seeking for a 
“common platform” for all classes and creeds he finds it in the 
eternal land question. As the aim of the Unionist Party appears, 
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to be in the direction of extended land purchase on fair terms, 


the following extract from Mr. Cooke-Trench’s letter will be read 
with interest : 


‘“*T hold that the land is a far more real subject of interest. On this I speak 
with some difficulty, because, as my brother landlords have been long aware, 
[hold views which are not acceptable to the great bulk of them. I hold that 
the semi-feadal relation of landlord and tenant is an anachronism. Almost 
all that once made it valuable has departed from it, or is departing. Many have 
expressed to me their concurrence in this view. With them it is only the con- 
viction that a measure of compulsory purchase would be one of spoliation th vt 
makes them so strenuously oppose it. If the farmers once make it clear that all 
they want is fair terms, I believe that many of the landlords would join them in 
demanding a measure of general purchase. For better or for worse we have 
entered on a career of purchase. Thousands of those who were tenants are now 
dotted over the country as owners of their farms, on terms generally substantially 
below the rent, and within a prospect, getting nearer every day, of holding their 
land rent free. It is not in human nature that their less fortunate or less far- 
seeing neighbours should be content to sit down to pay their full rent to the end 
of time. I cannot hope that while such an anomaly exists there should ever he 
content or quiet in the land. I have long held this opinion, and urged it privately 
on many occasions, though never publicly till now. Nor is the position of the 
‘future tenant’ one to hold out a prospect of finality. Here again the contrast 
is too glaring. At present they are comparatively few in number, and can there- 
fore be ignored by the politicians. But they are increasing, and as soon as they 
come to be a voting power we shall hear a good deal about them, unless their case 
is previously dealt with.” 


The two other points in the writer’s programme are Denomi- 
national Education and an Extension of the Labourers Act. 


Tue The Spectator, of all papers, which owes its solid 
** SPECTATOR'S ” . . 
Sensation. and well-earned reputation to the thoughtfulness 


of its style and the sobriety of its subject, elec- 
trified the United Kingdom by an article in its issue of May 5th, 
entitled “ Next Week in India.” The article occupied the place 
of honour, and opened as follows : 


‘*Our readers will, we think, acquit The Spectator of publishing sensational 
articles, but we have something to say this week which must be said, and which 
may expose us fairly to that disagreeable imputation. We may be, as we ac- 
knowledge from the first, utterly wrong, but the Indian telegram of The Times 
published on Monday, the second on the same subject, has excited in our minds a 
grave apprehension. It is, at all events, within the limits of possibility that 
within the next few days all the questions which now interest the country may be 
swallowed up by intelligence that we have, for the second time in the last half- 
century, India to reconquer. Thursday is the thirty-seventh anniversary of 
the fatal 10th of May, 1857, the first day of the Great Mutiny, that marvellous 
insurrection led, and only led, by the Sepoys, which so nearly extinguished 
British authority throughout Northern and Central India, perhaps throughout 
India as a whole, for, had we been beaten on one pitched field, the Mahommedans 
of the South, with the fourteen thousand Arabs of the Deccan as their spearhead, 
would have sprung to arms. The anniversary has never been forgotten. May is 
the time for insurrections, the people believing that heat prostrates white men, 
and if a rising has been arranged, it is in this month that it would burst out all 
over Northern India.” 
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The writer, about whose’ identity there can be 

ear THe little doubt, seeing that one of the editors of The 

Spectator has closely identified himself with India, 

whose events he follows with apprehensive acuteness, proceeded to 

recall the distribution of chapatties which preceded the mutiny of 
1857: 


‘« They were distributed by unknown hands, received in silence as by men who 
understood what they meant, and passed on to meet everywhere with the same 
reception. This time it takes the shape of a patch of plaster mixed with hair, 
with which the trees of the endless mango groves have been secretly bedaubed, as 
it would seem, throughout Behar and the provinces to the East and West. As in 
1857, no one knows how this is done, or by whom, though the number of persons 
involved must be very great; the police, if they know anything, reveal nothing ; 
and the people remain lost in that apparently unobservant silence, which through- 
out Asia, when a dangerous incident occurs, means mischief. That silence im- 
plies and proves that if anything serious is intended, Hindoos and Mussulmans, 
as in 1857, are both in it, for they both understand the national ways equally 
well. The meaning of the chapatti as a signal escaped the Government officials 
in 1857, as the meaning of the distribution of plaster—which, if we can remember 
rightly, after more than thirty years’ absence, is the old ‘ trade-mark’ of the 
jogis or wandering fanaties of Hindooism—eseapes it now; but we venture to 
believe, at the risk of seeming presumptuous, that the problem was not insoluble. 
Our theory is, and at all events it fits the facts, that when the promoters of an 
Indian movement hold that the time is ripe they order something unusual to be 
done, be it to light bonfires on the hills as the early Mahrattas used to do—at 
least, Meadows Taylor says so—or to cireulate a cake, or to leave a mark on the 
mango trees, which every villager knows at once that neither he nor his comrades 
have made or have expected. The object is to say ‘ Wait, and be ready,’ ina 
way inaudible to the governing Power. It is an alerte which is sounded, and 
which is thoroughly understood as the signal that something against the common 
secular enemy, the intruding white man, is about to be attempted.” 


—In discussing the causes likely to lead to an outbreak, the writer 
referred to the Cow Killing controversy, the gravity of which is 
conceded by all responsible Anglo-Indians, the irritating cadastral 
survey in Behar, the widespread expectation of new taxes, the 
effort to increase assessments under the iand tax in order to sup- 
plement the depreciated rupee, while the Opium Commission was 
also hinted at as having bred “an unexpected amount of suspi- 


cion” : 

** Hindoos and Mussulmans alike dreading and detesting interference with any- 
thing which goes into the mouth, and considering that the morality of opium- 
eating, or hemp-swallowing, or betel-chewing is matter for their own pundits 
and moollahs, and not to be decided by any Christians. All that discontent is, if 
no movement is brewing, only angry grumbling, leading at the utmost to riots ; 
but if a movement is at hand, this is not a bad time for its promoters to appeal to 
the population at large.” 


—The article, which becomes gloomier and gloomier as it draws 
to a close, winds up with the reminder that “ Asia has hitherto 


throughout her long history succeeded in spitting the Europeans 
out.” This is an encouragement to mutiny, based on the false 
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analogy of days when Europe and Asia belonged, so to speak, to 
different planets. It is easy enough for a continent to “ spit out ” 
a fragment of foreigners completely cut off from all chance of 
succour, but we are somewhat sceptical as to the expulsion of 
England or Russia now that space has been annihilated and the 
sea is simply a highway for ships and troops. The only possible 
benefit of such an article as this, which must tend to act as a 
stimulant to sedition, would be to deter those of our ignorant 
politicians from trying to supervise the Punjab from Westminster, 
but we fear their ignorance is too deep-rooted. 


The Press behaved exceedingly well as regards 

an Soe The Spectator’s mutiny, and no effort was made 
ie to “boom” it; the various papers, according to 

their political colour, contenting themselves with interpreting any 
existing native discontent to the need of progressive legislation or 
as the effect of it. Everyone with an opinion worth hearing was 
appealed to, and an overwhelming balance of authority condemned 
the scare as groundless—Colonel Malleson and Sir Richard Temple 
being the only eminent experts caring to identify themselves with 
panic. Sir Alfred Lyall, who probably knows India better than 
any other man in this country, and has governed the North-West 
Provinces, wrote a reassuring letter in The Times, pointing out that 
there was nothing to connect the smearing of the mango trees 
with a widespread conspiracy, and that it was far more likely to 
be an inoffensive religious rite. He treated the much-written-up 
distribution of the chapatties as an accident, and remembered a 
precisely similar incident in his own Rajputana experience. He 
recalled the wisps of straw tied round trees in Bengal, which was 
followed by no disturbance, years ago; and cited Sir John Mal- 
colm’s account of a mysterious distribution of cocoanuts in Central 
India, in May, 1818—neither of these mysteries had any discover- 
able significance. According to Sir Alfred Lyall the smearing is 
confined to a very small district in Behar, where the Hindus and 
Mahommedans are on such bad terms that they could not act in 
concert. In spite of these and other soothing assurances from 
Lord Lansdowne and Lord Roberts, the week passed amid consider- 
able anxiety, which was heightened by the news of the insubordi- 
nation of a native regiment at Agra—the 17th Bengal Infantry. 
This difficulty turns out to have been an admittedly serious breach 
of discipline on the part of two companies of newly-enlisted Rajput 
Mahommedans, who had been annoyed at the chastisement of a re- 
eruit by a drill havildar. They paraded without arms in a disor- 
derly manner by way of protest, and were eventually discharged, 
while their ringleaders were arrested. It seems unreasonable to 
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connect this incident with a great underground conspiracy, of 
which the smearing in Behar is the outward and visible sign. The 
week ended without further alarm, and we all slept again when 
The Spectator of May 12th postponed its mutiny to an indefinite 
future. Mr. Henry Fowler—who, according to the current books 
of reference, is Secretary of State for India—actually delivered a 
speech of three columns, on May 17th, on Death Duties and the 
Parish Councils Bill! This appears to us to be the really alarming 
feature in the situation—the responsible ruler of India only cares 
about the sawdust of party politics, and is quite happy so long as 
he can prove that the Opposition moved more amendments to 
some trumpery bit of legislation than the Government. 


The report sounded rather alarming that a hun- 

THe CoxeyiTé dred thousand unemployed workmen were march- 
WasuincTon. ing on Washington with the intention of overawing 
the Legislature. Had such a force appeared, civil 

war must have broken out. A Government which represents an 
entire nation cannot surrender toa rebellious fraction. Fortunately 
Mr. Coxey’s host was an imaginary one. He never mustered more 
than a few hundred people. Still,a few hundred anarchists who 
co-operate can do a great deal of mischief. The Coxeyites con- 
verted themselves into bands of roving highwaymen, seized trains 
and stole goods. It was necessary to call out the Federal troops 
to check the disorders. There will, no doubt, be some further 
disturbances, and lawlessness will be successful where the law is 


not adequately supported by physical strength. This is one of 
the cases where force is the sole remedy. 


There has been a very serious crisis during the 
MH HUNGARIAN Jast month in Hungary upon the subject of the 

Civil Marriage Bill, which was passed by the Hun- 
garian Reichstag and rejected by the House of Magnates. Curi- 
ously enough, the Special Committee appointed by the latter 
approved the Bill, in the first instance by a considerable majority. 
The ecclesiastics, however, swarmed in for the vote of the whole 
House, and every effort was made to increase the opposition, diplo- 
matists even being brought home from distant embassies in order 
to swell the vote. Ultimately the Bill was rejected by 139 to 118 
votes. It has been decided to reintroduce the Bill into the Lower 
House. If it is again rejected, there will be an appeal to the 
country. There can be little doubt but what the measure will be 
ultimately carried. The Minister of Justice, M. Szilagyi, made a 
brilliant speech in its favour, and declared that not only was a large 
majority of the Reichstag in its favour, but that all the enlightened 
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opinion of the country supported it. He was enabled to contradict 
the rumour that the King, or (as he is known to Europe) the 
Emperor, encouraged opposition to the measure. This report had 
been zealously propagated. The Emperor has, however, earned a 
reputation for constitutional etiquette. Dr. Wekerle, the Prime 
Minister, has announced that when the Reichstag has again passed 
the Bill, it will be the duty of the Government to adopt measures 
to insure its passing through the Upper House. Probably the 
difficulty will be got over by the Court functionaries not taking any 
part in the divisions. 


THE ATTACK ON THE CHURCH. 


On Thursday, April 26th, Mr. Asquith rose to introduce in the 
House of Commons a Bill “ to terminate the establishment of the 
Church of England in Wales and Monmouthshire, and to make 
provision in respect of the Temporalities thereof.” The debate 
was adjourned till Monday, April 30th, and the Bill was read a first 
time that night without division. 

Thus the great blow has been struck, and for the first time in 
history a Government has come forward with a plan for disestab- 
lishing a part of the Church of England. For the first time in this 
island has anything approaching a national recantation of Chris- 
tianity been made; for the first time since Henry VIII. has an 
attempt been made to plunder the Church and devote its funds to 
secular objects. Under such circumstances, as one of the secretaries 
of the organization in the House of Commons which it is hoped 
represents the general feeling of Churchmen, I have been asked to 
express our views on the Bill; and I accept the invitation. 

But from the very nature of the Church Parliamentary Com- 
inittee it will be necessary to say a few words by way of premiss. 
The Church Parliamentary Committee was formed for the express 
object of defending the Church, and advancing her interests in 
every way. It was seen that the attacks on the Church grow 
every year more and more frequent; that attacks are daily 
being made by the existing Government on the Church schools ; 
that a certain section of the House demands Disestablishment 
in Wales instantly; that another section desires it as a step 
towards Disestablishment in England; that many otherwise 
harmless Bills contain covert attacks on the Church—e. g., 
the Parish Councils Bill; that even when attempts have been 
made by Churchmen to extirpate admitted grievances in 
Church organization, their attempts were opposed by Political 
Nonconformists, anxious to retain every petty scandal that they 
might have a cry. It was felt that under such circumstances 
the time had come for establishing an organization of Church- 
men within the House of Commons; whose object should be 
to resist every such attack, and to help in every attempt made 
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by the leaders of the Church the better to fit her for the conditions 
of modern life, so as to render her more efficient and more able to 
direct the religious and moral life of the nation. Of our general 
attitude towards this Bill, therefore, there can be no doubt. What- 
ever its proposals might be, we should be bound to offer it the 
most strenuous opposition. We traverse the whole doctrine, we 
deny the essential principle which underlies it. We say emphati- 
cally that to Disestablish the Church, or a part of it, is to proclaim 
to the whole world that we are no longer of necessity a Christian 
nation. We may tolerate the existence of Christianity among us, 
but as a State we do not recognize it; we leave it to mere voluntary 
associations to teach our people the fear of God; and if they teach 
any other religion, or none at all, we are equally well pleased, we 
exalt civil Government, we recognize no Power higher or greater, 
our noblest ideal of Government is the Party system established 
among us. Secondly, we say that for the State to confiscate the 
property of the Church is simple robbery. We utterly deny the 
truth of arguments by which it is sought to justify such action. We 
take our stand with all the greatest writers on the subject, with 
Stubbs, Freeman, Selborne, and Gladstone, and say that “the pro- 
perty of the Church is not national property, except in the sense 
that all property is national property.” Nor, again, do we admit 
that a special case can be made out for Wales on the ground that 
the Church there is “alien,” or a “Church of conquest.” History 
clearly proves it is not, but is the same ancient British Church 
which kept alive the spark of Christianity in the darkest years 
succeeding the Saxon invasion, and which St. Augustine found 
established in the western parts of the island when he arrived in 
England in the sixth century. It may have united with the Church 
of England ; in fact, it did in the twelfth century, but this does 
not make it alien to Wales, and the fact that the amalgamation 
took place 150 years before Edward I. conquered Wales proves 
that it could not be a “Church of conquest.” Neither can we see 
that the action of Henry VIII. is any precedent for the present 
confiscation, except in the sense that every act of plunder sets a 
precedent to other plunderers. Henry VIII. took moneys which 
had been given by Churchmen for Church uses, and handed them 
over to his friends for their secular enjoyment. Mr. Asquith does 
not propose to do this: he substitutes a variety of secular pur- 
poses for his personal friends, but, equally with Henry VIIL., he 
takes property devoted to religion and uses it for purposes which 
have no connection with religion. It is against such confiscation, 
which may be fairly termed robbery, that we protest. And we 
believe that when the country understands the nature of the 
proposal, our protest will not be in vain. 
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There is, however, a precedent much nearer in time than that of 
Henry VIII., which has already been frequently referred to in the 
House of Commons, and of which more is sure to be heard; the 
Irish Church Act of 1869. Mr. Asquith stated in the debate on 
the Suspensory Bill last year, that he considered that this Act had 
finally settled the question as to whether the State had the right 
to appropriate the property of the Church or not. We venture to 
differ with him. In our opinion the Act of 1869 was an Act of 
legalized robbery, which ought certainly not to be repeated. But 
granting, for the sake of the argument, the general principle, we 
submit that the circumstances and condition of the Irish Church 
in 1869 were wholly different to those of the Church in Wales to- 
day, and no argument in favour of the present Bill can be drawn 
from the Irish Church Act of 1869. The case of the Church of 
Ireland then was in no way parallel to the case of the Church in 
Wales now. The arguments employed in support of that measure 
do not apply in the present instance. In 1869, as Mr. Gladstone 
showed, the Church in Ireland only numbered one-tenth of the 
population, and this fact was known beyond doubt, as there had 
been a religious census in 1861. In Wales there has been no re- 
ligious census, thanks to the Liberationists, who dare not show 
their own weakness, and we have no statistics on which we can 
rely, unless the vague statements of Mr. Lloyd-George and Mr. 
Ellis, before he became a Lord of the Treasury, can be dignified 
with such a description. And even Mr. Asquith placed the Church 
at no lower a figure than one-fourth, while Churchmen claim at least 
two-fifths ; and this is certain, that the Church is numerically far 
stronger than any one other denomination,* which alone differen- 
tiates it from the case of Ireland. Next, it was argued in support 
of the Irish Bill that the Church was not only not progressive, but 
was even declining, and Mr. Gladstone made use of the remarkable 
expression that the rate of progress was so slow that at that rate 
it would take 1,500 or 2,000 years to complete the conversion of 
Ireland. This charge certainly cannot be brought against the 
Church in Wales; the remarkable progress it has made in the last 
fifty years is a matter of common knowledge. It is admitted in 
every speech made by the opponents of the Church, who con- 
stantly charge it with “ proselytizing,” doing, that is, exactly what 
the Church in Ireland is said to have failed to do; even Mr. 
Lloyd-George’s unfair description of the clergy as a “hoard of 
raiders” was an admission of their energy and zeal, which is, 


* The largest sect in Wales are the Calvinistic Methodists, and they, according 
to their own Year Book (1892), number 259,758, including communicants and 
adherents, é.¢., all who ever attend service. As the population of Wales (1891) is 


1,771,174, they are, on their own showing, only one-seventh of the “— 
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no doubt, the quality which chiefly prompts his dislike for them. 
But if the Church of Ireland was disendowed because it did not 
progress, is that a reason for disendowing the Church in Wales 
because it does progress? Truly the Liberationist is hard to 
please. Then, again, we were told that the Church of Ireland 
could only be propped up by such expedients as the Maynooth 
grant and other doles to the Roman Catholics from the surplus 
Church funds. No such expedient has ever been employed in 
Wales. Again, it was stated that great religious bitterness existed 
in Ireland between the Protestants and Roman Catholics, which 
could only be healed by Disestablishment, whereas in Wales such 
bitterness is unknown, except as displayed by those Nonconfor- 
mists who have chosen to place politics before religion. 

Lastly, in 1869, Disestablishment and Disendowment had been 
discussed and decided over and over again by Parliament, had 
been the test question at a General Election, and had sealed the 
fate of a Government. Can it be said that anything of the sort 
has taken place now? Outside Wales the question of Welsh Dis- 
establishment was scarcely raised at all in 1892. And even in 
Wales the figures did not preponderate so much in favour of Dis- 
establishment as our opponents would have us believe. The 
actual votes recorded were: Unionist, 63,892; Gladstonian, 106,504. 
If the Members returned actually represented this proportion of 
votes, the Unionists or Anti-Disestablishment Party ought to have 
had eleven Members instead of two, and the Gladstonians nine- 
teen instead of twenty-eight. But the question is not one that 
can or ought to be decided by Wales alone. It vitally affects 
England and the Church of England. Until a Government is re- 
turned to power by English votes, specially cast in favour of Dis- 
establishment and Disendowment, it has no right such as was 
possessed by the Government of 1869, even to touch this great 
question. 

Turning now to the Bill, the first thing we object to in it is 
the title. It is called “a Bill to terminate the Establishment of 
the Church of England in Wales and Monmouthshire, and to make 
provision in respect of the Temporalities thereof.” Now, the use 
of the expression “Church of England” is misleading, and sug- 
gests, no doubt deliberately, that it is not the Church of Wales 
which is being dealt with, but an English importation or alien 
growth. But we know, both from the Archbishop of Canterbury 
and from Mr. Gladstone, that it would be “more true to speak of 
the Church of Wales in England than the Church of England in 
Wales.” Then, who would suppose from the above title that the 
Bill was chiefly a measure of Disendowment, and that Disestablish- 
ment was only a means for seizing the Church’s funds? The title 
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suggests the pious policy of the early Liberationists, many of whom 
were Churchmen conscientiously anxious to liberate religion from 
State control, coupled with certain provisions for a better distribu- 
tion of revenue. But on examining the Bill itself we find only two 
clauses out of thirty-three devoted to Disestablishment, as a sort of 
necessary preliminary, all the rest deal with the plunder and the 
distribution of the plunder. The Disestablishment clauses are, 
however, bad enough. Four dioceses of the province of Canterbury 
are torn away from the rest of the Church of England, and are cut 
adrift and left to shift for themselves. Even this cannot be done 
without affecting several other dioceses. There has to be a “ redis- 
tribution of parishes”: St. Asaph has to shed fourteen parishes 
which are to be tacked on by the Ecclesiastical Commissioners to 
some other diocese ; Hereford, Chester, and Lichfield have to hand 
over twelve parishes to be disestablished and disendowed; and 
there are also fifteen border parishes, whose fate is to be deter: 
mined by the “ Welsh Commissioners,” a body appointed under the 
Act to divide the spoil (partly amongst themselves), but whose 
constitution is an unknown quantity, as the clause which appoints 
them is at present a blank. It may here be usefully borne in mind 
that the Irish Church Commissioners were appointed by the Irish 
Act, and they all belonged to the Disestablished Church. But, do 
not these arrangements show how totally different a matter it is 
to disestablish the Church in Wales from that which it was in the 
case of Ireland? The Irish Church was a separate Church united 
only by the Act of Union; the Church in Wales has been an integral 
portion of the English Church for over a thousand years. Again 
there can be no doubt as to the geographical division between 
England and Ireland. In the case of Wales no real boundary 
exists, but a long zone partly Welsh and partly English, with the 
result that while the incumbent of one parish may be deprived of 
his status and income, his next door neighbour, with a practically 
similar congregation, will be left in undisputed possession of both. 
Let the Government have the courage of their opinions. If they 
are a Liberationist Ministry let them say so. Let them boldly 
attack the whole fabric of English Establishment, instead of palter- 
ing and playing with it, making a local question of a national 
concern. We venture to think that if they do they will find them- 
selves engaged in a fiercer fight than even that over Home Rule 
itself. 

But Disestablishment is not the aim and object of this Bill. The 
real aim is Disendowment. There are two hundred and eighty 
thousand pounds a-year, so Mr. Asquith tells us, to be divided 
among the Welsh people. Strange that there should be such con- 
tention over so small a sum, a poor endowment for the Church, a 
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mere nothing for the nation. This is the gross total of the revenues 
of the Church in Wales, all of which is to be taken away from re- 
ligious uses and handed over to purely secular ends. Considering 
the nature of the proposal it does not seem to matter very much 
how it is carried out. The plan, however, adopted by the Govern- 
ment appears to aim at inflicting the maximum of injury on the 
Church, and doing the minimum of good to the nation. There 
are to be two distinct funds—the central and the parochial, of 
which the former may be called the plunder from the Bishops, the 
latter the plunder from the parochial clergy. The central is to be 
administered by the Welsh Commissioners aforesaid, and is to be 
employed in establishing in place of the Church such secular in- 
stitutions as libraries, museums, or academies of art for Wales, or 
in subsidizing the Welsh National University, a body quite free 
from the taint of religion in that last year Lampeter College was 
excluded from it because it happens to be a Church college. They 
will also pay their own salaries out of this fund, to two of them- 
selves; the third who probably will be the sole representative of 
the Church is to be unpaid. Lastly, out of this fund they are to 
keep the cathedrals in repair, out of pure generosity to the Disen- 
dowed Church, which may not, according to Mr. Asquith, be able 
or willing to afford such a charge. This is the plausible side of the 
cathedrals clause of the Bill, but it is really one of the most ob- 
jectionable provisions of the measure. For the cathedrals, the most 
ancient monuments of the Church, are to be taken from the Church, 
and actually vested in these lay Commissioners, who are to repair 
them and allow the Church to use them if the Church wishes. 
But what is meant by repair? The Commissioners may not be 
Churchmen, or even Christians at all, and their repair may consist 
in moving the communion-table to the West end, or removing it 
altogether ; at least, in treating the cathedral in their own fashion, 
and not according to the usage of the Church. The provision is, 
moreover, completely at variance with other parts of the Bill. By 
Clause 5, private benefactions are to be retained by the Church, and 
private benefactions are defined as “ property given by any private 
person out of his own resources since the year 1703.” But the 
cathedrals have all been restored by Churchmen in the present 
century, at an enormous cost, no less than £76,000 having been 
spent on St. David’s and Llandaff alone. Is the restoration work 
to be separate from the remains of the original building? But 
for the private benefactions of the Church the cathedrals would 
all be in ruins at the present moment. Many Churchmen would 
sooner see them in ruins again than subjected to the control of 
a secular commission. 

The second, or parochial fund, which is much the larger of the 
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two, computed by Mr. Asquith at £233,000, while the central 
fund is only £45,000, is to be dealt with in a perfectly different 
manner. Mr. Asquith has discovered that the Irish Church 
Funds have been frittered away, because they have been used 
for a variety of large objects, such as the Congested Districts 
Board, Intermediate Education, Sea Fisheries, and others. He 
therefore proposes that the parochial funds—i.e., the tithe,— 
instead of being vested in the central body shall be vested in 
the County Councils, and handed over by them to the parishes 
from which they are derived, to be used for any of the following 
purposes: “the erection or support of cottage or other hos- 
pitals, or dispensaries, or convalescent homes; the provision 
of trained nurses for the sick poor; the foundation and main- 
tenance of public parish or district halls, institutes, and libraries ; 
the provision of labourers’ dwellings, to be let at reasonable 
rents, and allotments; technical and higher education, incl ud- 
ing the establishment and maintenance of a library, museum, 
or academy of art for Wales; any other public purpose of local 
or general utility for which provision is not made by Statute Act 
out of public rates.” Such are the “national purposes” preferred 
by the Liberationists to religion. But does it not occur to Mr. 
Asquith that if frittering away is an evil, the peddling parochial 
frittering will be infinitely worse than the larger-minded frittering 
of the Irish Church Commissioners? There is another very im- 
portant departure from the Irish precedent. The object of the 
Irish Act was, as Mr. Asquith delicately put it, to “wind up” 
the Irish Church. It was the Commissioner’s duty to realize his 
funds as quickly as possible, so as to get a large capital sum, and 
in order to do this the holders of existing interests who were to 
be compensated were offered inducements to commute their life 
interests for a capital sum, a bonus of no less than 12 per cent. 
being given them. In the case of Wales it is thought better not 
to do this, but to preserve the income for the petty parish 
purposes above mentioned, and the holders of existing interests, 
though all freeholders are to be compensated, are not encouraged 
to commute; in fact, a heavy fine, amounting in the case of a 
middle-aged man, forty-three years of age, to as much as 39 per 
cent. of his income absolutely, or 51 per cent. relatively to the 
Irish terms, is placed upon commutation. This is one of the 
most cruel things in the Bill. The Irish Church is often pointed 
to by Liberationists as a triumph of the voluntary system, be- 
cause of the wonderful manner in which she reorganized herself 
after Disendowment. But she was able to do this only because, 
by the immediate commutation of life interests, she at once found 
herself in possession of a large capital sum with which to begin 
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afresh and to supplement voluntary contributions. It must. be 
remembered that the Irish Church was disendowed by: Mr. Glad- 
stone, who expressly stated that he wished to deal tenderly with 
her and to give her every chance of continuing her work. It 
is not so with the framers of this Bill. For its real authors 
we must look behind the Government to the Welsh Members, 
many of whom make no secret of their dislike for the Church, 
and wish to see her plundered out of existence, and some 
of whom, including Sir G. O. Morgan, consider this Bill almost 
too moderate. Thus every difficulty is to be placed in her 
way. The existing clergy are to be compensated, but in such 
a way that the compensation, though it may benefit them as 
individuals, may do the Church as a whole as little good as 
possible. There is to be no ready capital sum to help her 
over her difficulties. And the clergyman, as Mr. Balfour pointed 
out in the Debate, is to be placed in the most odious position. 
So long as he lives and does his work the County Council are to 
pay to the Commissioners the tithe derived from his parish, and 
the Commissioners are to hand the amount on to him. Conse- 
quently there will be no money for the petty parish purposes ; 
till he dies his parish cannot get its share of the spoils. The 
result may easily be imagined. Mr. Lloyd-George freely hinted 
what it would be. “Inducements would be offered to get him to 
go,” said the Hon. Member for Carnarvon. We cannot doubt that 
in some cases these inducements might resemble those by which 
Irish farmers in Land League days were induced not to take 
holdings where evictions had taken place. The unfortunate clergy- 
man, in fact, would be driven out of his parish in many places, and 
would be only too glad to commute on any terms he could get. 
Thus, even the compensation to the individual, the one thing 
which appears fair at first sight of the Bill, will in many cases 
prove purely illusory. 

But we have not completed the full measure of injustice yet. 
On the death of the incumbent not only is the tithe to be devoted 
to the parish, but the glebe and churchyard are to be vested in the 
Parish Councils. Thus, apparently, a body which may have a Non- 
conformist majority can do what it likes with the actual surround- 
ings of the church itself, can place every petty annoyance in the 
way of Churchmen going to church, and can, it would appear, 
refuse to the clergyman the use of the churchyard. Similarly, 
though the Disestablished Church is kindly allowed to remain an 
Episcopalian body, the bishops’ palaces are to be taken away, and 
all other ecclesiastical residences not being parsonage houses, and 
vested in the Welsh Commissioners, who, however, shall allow the 
Church to use them if the Church wishes. The bishop, in fact, is 
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to be reminded that he only exists on sufferance, through the great 
toleration of the State, which no doubt will claim the right later on 
to evict him if it likes and turn his palace into an art museum or 
some other “national monument.” Then again, what could be more 
grossly unfair than the date assigned for the commencement of 
private benefactions—1703. We claim, and history bears out our 
claim, that all the endowments of the Church are in their origin 
“private benefactions,” given by Churchmen out of their private 
resources to the Church, for Church uses exclusively. But, admit- 
ting for a moment the force of our opponents’ argument, that the 
Church in early days was the only form of religion, that the early 
gifts therefore were meant for religion generally, and ought not to 
be monopolized by the Church now, we utterly fail to see why all 
endowments prior to 1703 should be used for non-religious pur- 
poses. The argument, if it be one at all, is an argument in favour 
of concurrent endowment, not of secularization ; but our opponents 
refuse to have concurrent endowment. But why is the date 1703 
taken? Surely if there is any force in the argument it only applies 
to endowments prior to tae Reformation, endowments given since 
then were clearly intended for the Established Church, and no 
other denomination can have the slightest claim. In the case of 
Ireland the date taken was 1660, because, Mr. Gladstone argued, 
the constitution of the Irish Church was only finally settled then. 
A similar argument might possibly apply to England, since for a 
brief interval the constitution of the Church was changed by the 
Commonwealth, and restored in 1660. But this cannot apply 
to Wales; for Puritanism, as Mr. Gladstone has told us, though 
strong in England at that time, had no hold on Wales. The Welsh 
people throughout the Puritan period were devoted to their Church, 
and their gifts to the Church in those days were private benefactions 
in the truest sense. 

What, then, is the reason for choosing this date? The answer is 
not very difficult to find. Welsh dissent, which was non-existent 
in the seventeenth century, sprang up suddenly at the end of the 
eighteenth, and grew in strength till the middle of the nineteenth. 
During the whole of that period and since, it has possessed itself of 
large endowments. Now, the object of the Government was to take 
as much as possible of the Church’s money and nothing of the 
Dissenters’. This is the new meaning attached by the framers of 
the “ Newcastle Programme” to the phrase, “religious equality.” 
But it would not do to be quite so cynical as Mr. Gee, who fixed 
1820 as the date, which was the actual year of the first Noncon- 
formist endowment. Therefore, they gave the Church the extra 
117 years, and took the date of Queen Anne’s Bounty, as if that 
affected the question at all; a very cheap form of generosity, for as 
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Mr. Asquith candidly stated, the private benefactions between 1703 
and 1820 were a “ very trifling sum.” The net result is that they 
have carefully saved every Nonconformist endowment, and seized 
every Church endowment except £13,000 a year. 

So much for the plan of plunder. What does the State expect 
to gain by it, and how far will the Welsh nation be benefited ? 
Clearly, as a nation, not at all. As Mr. Balfour pointed out, certain 
counties and certain parishes will gain when the Act comes into 
operation, but the division of the spoil will be very unequal and 
will probably cause a vast amount of jealousy and ill-will. Will 
Glamorganshire, for example, with 693,000 people, be content to 
receive £16,000 a year, while Anglesey, with 35,000 people, is to 
have £12,064? Or will Swansea find £142 a year a satisfactory 
fund for 43,000 people, while Llangelynin has £158 to divide 
among 250 souls? But there is a question beyond this. At the 
present inoment the Church educates the greater part of the chil- 
dren in Wales. In 1892 no less than 86,000 children attended the 
Church schools. But if the Church were left penniless, as proposed 
by Mr. Asquith, it is clear she could not continue this work. Im- 
portant as religious education is, the primary duty of the Church 
would be to provide a resident clergyman in every parish, for 
otherwise many Welsh parishes would be left without spiritual 
ministration, except on Sundays, altogether, it being an admitted 
fact that there are no less than ninety parishes in the diocese of 
St. Asaph alone without a resident Nonconformist minister, while 
where there are resident ministers many of them have other work 
besides their spiritual work to do. Indeed, of 569 Calvinistic 
Methodist Ministers in Wales, 191 are also shopkeepers, farmers, or 
commercial travellers, 12 are engaged in educational work, and 
only 366 are able to devote their whole time to their congregations. 
The subscriptions, therefore, which now are used to support educa- 
tion would be diverted to support the clergy, and Board schools 
would have to take the place of voluntary schools everywhere. But 
it costs on the average £2 4s. 6d. a year to educate a child in a 
Board school over and above the amount of the education grant 
and the fee grant, and this sum would have to be raised out of the 
rates. A simple calculation shows that this sum would amount 
to no less than £191,000 a year, or £12,000 a year more than the 
gross value of the ecclesiastical endowments taken away by the 
Bill, or £36,000 a year more than their value, deducting the cost 
of collection. Nor is this all. The cost of building a Board school 
amounts to £12 15s. 9d. per child. Unless the Church requites 
the harsh act of the State in taking away her endowments by 
handing over her school buildings, the unfortunate ratepayer will 
therefore have to find a capital sum of no less than £1,099,000 for 
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building new schools, in addition to the £191,000 a year for main- 
taining them. 

The net result therefore is clear. The Welsh people will be worse 
off by nearly £80,000 a year; the Church will continue to live and to 
grow—but at the expense of religious and voluntary education. 
Will this final effect of its legislation appear satisfactory even to a 
Liberal Government? It may please Mr. Acland, and those who, 
like him, consider a Board school the summum bonum of existence, 
and whose whole policy consists in the multiplication of Board 
schools at any cost to Church or nation. But we very much doubt 
if the Welsh ratepayers will appreciate it, and we are certain that 
the Welsh people will be sufferers by the loss of Christian training 
for the young. What will be the effect on the Church? It will 
suffer grievously for a time; it will be sorely crippled in many 
places; it will be left for many years in a worse position than 
any of its neighbours; its power for good, for charitable work, 
for help to the poor, will be greatly diminished; its rapid pro- 
gress among the people may be stayed; but nothing in the long 
run can prevent the ultimate triumph of the Church and the 
equally certain decline of dissent. For Welsh dissent has had its 
day, its very raison détre will have gone. The original raison 
d’étre of dissent in Wales was, as everybody knows, the absence of 
Welsh services in church in the last century—this reason has 
long passed away. Now it appears to live chiefly in order to 
destroy the Church. By Disestablishment and Disendowment it 
will have done its worst and failed. Failed, because the attack is 
dictated merely by the unworthy motives of jealousy and sectarian 
spite, which must defeat their own ends in the long run; failed, 
because the Church, so falsely called the Church of England in 
Wales, is in truth the National Church of Wales, and the Welsh 
people will not allow her to be destroyed. 


(Chairman of > —— : raid Ricuarp E. WEssTER. 


(Secretary of the Church Parliamentary : 
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A SUBSTITUTE FOR THE ALPS.* 


THE world was steadily improving till about thirty years ago. 
After that period it remained comparatively stationary for a long 
time ; but of late it has shown painful symptoms of deterioration. 
This truth, which is generally known to men of my age, is strik- 
ingly confirmed by the history of the Alps. The Alps were once a 
barbarous and inaccessible region, fitted only for savages and bears, 
and even for dragons, the last of which were still occasionally seen 
(or heard of) in the wilder regions a century or two ago. The moun- 
tains had been gradually annexed to the habitable world: Hannibal 
and his successors had made roads into their remotest recesses and 
across the main passes; William Tell and his friends had laid the 
foundation of independent communities ; inns had been built to re- 
ceive travellers, and guide-books been written to instruct them. A 
series of poets and men of science had discovered their beauties, 
and we had learnt from the pages of Saussure and Forbes and 
Ruskin to visit the shrine in a becoming spirit. And, then, in the 
fulness of time arose the Alpine Club. There is, I am told, a fruit 
which can only be eaten in perfection at a particular moment ; ten 
minutes too early it is still sour and ten minutes too late the 
flavour has already begun to decline perceptibly. So the Alps 
culminated for a few years. The old romantic flavour was still 
uninjured. Tourists could be thrilled at the sight of Tell’s chapel ; 
they quoted Byron on the Wengern Alp and Rousseau on the rocks 
of Meilleraye; the monks of St. Bernard were picturesque person- 
ages of superhuman devotion, and their dogs showed an amazing 
instinct in supplying lost wayfarers with cloaks and brandy. The 
daring few who ventured to attack Mont Blanc had their names 
inscribed in the archives of Chamonix; took a little army of 
guides and porters, with whom they dined solemnly if they 
survived the adventure; and repeated legends about mountain- 
sickness and the avalanches which might start anywhere at any 
moment if the traveller ventured to raise his voice above a whis- 
per. They wrote books when they came home. The guides were 
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daring chamois hunters who loved danger for its own sake, and 
were (so we understand) invariably doomed to an early death. The 
innkeeper, in the remote parts, became a friend who only stopped 
short of such intimacy as would have made it ungraceful to pre- 
sent a modest bill; and you were often lodged by the village 
priest, who asked with interest about the Thames Tunnel, 
and had himself imbibed a passion for mountain ascents. 
We rushed with delight into that enchanted land; climbed 
peaks and passes; made proselytes in every direction to the new 
creed ; and ended, alas! by rubbing off the bloom of early romance, 
and laying the whole country open to the incursions of the ordinary 
tourist. Seiler of Zermatt and Imseng of Saas are dead, and the 
great Melchior Anderegg is retiring from his profession. The for- 
tunate generation is passing away; and the charm is perishing. 
Huge caravanserais replace the old hospitable inn ; railways creep 
to the foot of Monte Rosa and the summit of the Wengern Alp and 
threaten even the summit of the Jungfrau. The tourist despatches 
Switzerland as rapidly and thoughtlessly as he does Olympia; and 
the very name of the Alps, so musical in the ears of those who 
enjoyed their mysterious charm, suggests little more than the hurry 
and jostling of an average sight-seeing trip. It is sad. The selfish 
veteran may no doubt say that what has been has been, and he 
has had his hour. But he has a certain pang when he reflects 
that such an hour can never come to his children. They can never 
know the true delight of a first ascent of the Matterhorn, or form 
one in such a friendly little circle as then had the most delightful 
of all recreations to itself. While moodily reflecting upon these 
familiar thoughts, I came upon Mr. Conway’s beautiful book upon 
a still unexhausted region. Though nothing can bring back the 
hour of freshness in the Alps, there may be still a chance for 
other regions. Mr. Whymper, having spoilt the Matterhorn, sought 
to recompense his fellow-creatures by throwing open the Andes. Mr. 
Conway, who has helped to suppress the Alps, though doomed by 
unfortunate fate which brought him into the world at a ridiculously 
modern date, to a narrower range of discovery, has gone to the 
noblest of all mountain regions. He has penetrated into the mar- 
vellous wilderness of gigantic peaks which are the nearest approach 
made by our planet to the scenery of the moon. We have all 
lately read Mr. Knight’s charming book, Where three Empires meet. 
Mr. Knight had the good fortune to see a curious combination of 
fighting and climbing—the two noblest of human amusements. He 
assisted at a process which was at once the storming of a fort and the 
ascent of a precipitous mountain gorge. The wild scene of that daring 
feat was but the vestibule to the innermost penetralia of the Kara- 
koram mountains, and the gallant robbers who defended the gorge 
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appear to have made their conquerors welcome, and, according to 
Mr. Conway, need only a little experience to become as good guides as 
the Balmats and the Andereggs of our own Continent. Clearly 
they will be in no want of materials upon which to practise the 
art. Mr. Conway naturally compares his new series of peaks to 
our old favourites; and he has a disagreeable, if conscientious, 
way of invariably reminding us that the new scenery is on a vastly 
greater scale. When a literary critic discovers a new light he 
hesitates a little before declaring, say, that Ibsen is incomparably 
superior to Shakespeare. Mr. Conway has no such remorse. He 
roundly declares that this or that upstart is altogether superior to 
the recognized superlatives. He reminds us of “ Dido, a dowdy, 
Cleopatra, a gipsy, Thisbe, a grey-eye, or so, but not to the 
purpose.” The Jungfrau is all very well, but she is a molehill 
compared with Masherbrum. The Monte Rosa has some fine 
snow-slopes, but nothing to put beside the cliffs of Pioneer 
Peak; and it is no longer Mont Blanc, but “K2,” who must be 
enthroned as “the monarch of mountains.” There is, indeed, one 
phrase which gives us reason to hope that the Matterhorn in 
point of form may still hold his own with the Karakoram peaks, 
but it must be sorrowfully confessed that the merit of a mountain 
depends greatly upon size; and, in Macaulayan phrase, the Alps 
apparently bear the same relation to these monsters which Scaw- 
fell bears to Mont Blane or which Primrose Hill bears to Scaw- 
fell. 

As philanthropists we ought to rejoice for the sake of posterity. 
We ought not to be grudging on such a subject ; to hug ourselves 
in the thought that we, and we alone, have enjoyed the very 
cream of mountaineering ecstasy, and that none of our descen- 
dants to the end of time can ever enjoy it again. Therefore, 
though not without reluctance, I have braced myself to consider 
what is to be said by this devil’s advocate—a name which I do not 
mean to be uncomplimentary, but applicable to any iconoclast who 
desires me to exchange my cherished superstition for a new, even 
if a more enlightened creed. In this matter of mere size, it must 
be confessed at once that Mr. Conway is unanswerable. We used 
to think a good deal of the Aletsch glacier and the twelve hours’ 
pass which leads from Grindelwald to the Aiggischhorn. But 
what is that to the great Hispar pass, where Mr. Conway’s party 
spent over a fortnight upon the two monstrous glaciers? His guide 
remarked pathetically upon one occasion that after an hour or two 
upon a Swiss moraine a man thinks himself entitled to swear, but 
upon this occasion he felt that he had no right to that relief after 
a day or two upon the vast wilderness of stones. The mountains 
are not only gigantic but innumerable. Mr. Conway looks up 
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a lateral gorge and sees a huge glacier tumbling down, one chaotic 
mass of Teracs. He doubts whether a man could cut his way up 
it in a year. Beyond it opens a new “mass of mountains, un- 
expected, unexplored, and unnamed.” Among these are “ three 
giants, noble in form and fine in grouping.” For countless ages 
they have wasted their beauty on a few wandering bears and 
ibexes. Indeed, it seems doubtful whether they have had even 
such semi-conscious spectators of their charms. For these strange 
monsters, vista opening beyond vista of inaccessible peaks, rise in 
the region of thin air, to which comes nothing living except some 
luckless butterfly, carried up by a gale to be frozen in the eternal 
snow, so deserted that Mr. Conway was pleased to get down again 
to a place where he was once more bitten of mosquitoes. Those 
insects are at least,in some sense, company. They belong to the 
world of organized life, though they make a rather objectionable 
use of their endowments. 

It is, indeed, rather pleasant to the ancient Alpine tourist to 
find that Mr. Conway verifies an old discredited tradition. We 
used thoughtlessly to mock at Saussure’s guide who complained 
of the stifling air on the insufficiently “aerated ” plateau of Mont 
Blanc. He was right, it seems, after all. At least the upper 
regions, upon which K2 and his comrades look down, seem for 
the present to exercise the saine influence over their daring assail- 
ants. The party took some three weeks in ascending the other 
monstrous glacier, and painfully forming camp above camp, and 
lugging themselves up through the thin air to successively higher 
stations, till at last they stood upon the summit of “Pioneer 
Peak,” some 23,000 feet above the sea, and higher, in all proba- 
bility, than man has ever climbed before, though their neighbour, 
the “Golden Throne” still rose 1,100 feet higher, and the irre- 
pressible K2 rises another 4,000 feet. That they had performed a 
feat which commands the sympathetic respect of all mountaineers 
is too obvious to need emphasis. Mr. Conway, though he pre- 
serves a proper silence about himself, gives incidentally facts 
which are significant enough even to the humble Swiss travelier. 
The Swiss guide Zurbriggen must undoubtedly be a worthy 
representative of a set of men whose qualities are well enough 
known. His companions, who had still to learn the art of 
climbing, showed admirable predispositions. Mr. Bruce, struggling 
waist-deep through a mountain torrent in flood, with a sheep 
under each arm, was clearly the man for the emergency; and 
the gallant Ghurkas whom he led, though not previously 
experienced upon ice, had the manly qualities of the true 
mountaineer. They appear especially to have taken every- 
thing in the right spirit--that is to say, to regard all the 
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dangers and the toils as part of the fun. Whether they contrive 
to break each other’s heads by butting at each other with the 
horns of ibexes, or to swing pendulum-like across the face of vast 
snow-slopes, when their lives depended on the power of their 
companions to support them by a rope from the unsteady footing 
of ice-cut steps, they see the performance from the humourist’s 
point of view. And we are grateful to the artist, Mr. McCormick, 
who, harassed by toothaches and attacks of fever, and in spite of 
frostbites and sufferings from thin air, managed to preserve speak- 
ing portraits of the scenery and the actors. 

Then the poor coolies—unlucky porters dragged at the tail of 
this apparently insane expedition—deserve their word of praise. 
But here recurs that sentiment which I have endeavoured to mask 
under an affectation of sympathy. The porter in a Swiss expedi- 
tion was generally a convenient scapegoat upon whom the unsuc- 
cessful traveller could discharge a part of his bile. But what is the 
mere Swiss traveller to think of an expedition in which the number 
of porters rises at times to a hundred? It is no longer an expedi- 
tion, but a campaign. The machinery is becoming too complex 
for the amusement. Mr. Conway has to be a general rather than a 
leader. He submits to labours such as are incompatible with the 
happy thoughtlessness of our simple adventurers. He lugs about a 
horrible instrument called a “ plane-table,” something, as I dimly 
conjecture, useful in surveying, and has to spend hours after 
the day’s march in slavery to this monstrous contrivance. He 
is forced to be scientific, to collect stones and plants and in- 
sects, and to keep an elaborate diary recording his observa- 
tions. He has become a Moltke, toiling at his desk and con- 
densing an elaborate correspondence, instead of a simple-minded 
barbarian chief rushing out for a day’s raid. Mr. Conway, of 
course, deserves gratitude ; but to us of the old-fashioned school, 
the question will occur whether this is not something quite 
different from the recreation which we loved so well. In the good 
old days an Alpine expedition meant a walk from a comfortabie 
inn, a stiff climb or so up a peak of reasonable size, at the outside, 
perhaps, a night passed in a chalet or possibly on the rocks, and 
then a return with heightened appetite to a good table d’héte, and 
a delicious evening talk, in which we recounted our performances 
with such modesty as we could command to like-minded friends. 
To travel half round the world (Mr. Conway boasts that you can get 
to the foot of his mountains in a month from London), to organize 
a whole army of porters and a system of supplies, to take, in short, 
almost as. much trouble as if you were going to relieve Emin Pasha 
or discover the remains of Sir John Franklin, may be a good 
investment of energy; but it does not at present suggest a new 
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sport accessible to the tired barrister or the university don in his 
vacation. It will be a long time before K2 will be as accessible 
as Mont Blanc is at present. And this suggests another point. 
Can K2,or Masherbrum, or any of his nameless compeers, be really 
as beautiful? The argument in their favour is plausible: they 
are taller than Mont Blanc; they have bigger precipices; longer 
ranges of peaked “needles”; they command wider horizons ; they 
send down avalanches by the score, each of them big enough to 
cover a whole Swiss valley ; the sunset lights up their snows, and 
the clouds wreathe round their ridges in colours as bright and 
forms as delicate as are ever to be seen nearer home. That proves 
that if they were in Switzerland they would be beautiful. But can 
they be beautiful where they are? Mr. Conway laments that his 
three giants have been “ wasting their magnificence” through all 
the centuries. So we may say that the marble in a quarry or the 
canvas in a shop have been wasted for want of statuary and painter. 
What these noble giants want is not simply that somebody should 
go and look at them. That can be done, as Mr. Conway has found, 
at a sufficient cost of time and money, of aching limbs and gasping 
lungs. But they require also to be enamelled by all that can only 
come with centuries of civilization. They want to have picturesque 
villages and church spires in their valleys; to have zigzag paths 
traced up their sides by the feet of succeeding generations; to 
have chalets built on the pastures, and terraced fields creeping 
up their sides; to be everywhere, in short, made into the framework 
of a congenial human society. Our ancestors, at whom we some- 
times sneer, took their scenery more reasonably perhaps than we 
do. They loved it as the background of various active pursuits ; 
Izaak Walton loved the gentle flow of the sea, though professedly 
he was only intent upon the wily carp; and Robin Hood really 
enjoyed the greenwood, though he affected to be only on the look 
out for the Prior of Jorvaulx with his sumpter mules. In later 
years we have learnt to talk as though we cared about “ Nature” for 
its own sake ; as though a hill or a stream could be beautiful not 
only without suggesting definite thoughts of human life, but when it 
has absolutely no relation to them. Of course, this is natural enough 
for a cockney. Eleven months in London qualifies one to enjoy 
absolute solitude in the twelfth. Our neighbours have been so 
often in contact with us that the bare sensation of not having our 
toes trodden and our ribs jogged by other people’s elbows appears 
to be delicious. But it is a delusion to suppose that the mind can 
permanently take pleasure in the absolute negation of human 
sympathy, in regions in which you are not only unelbowed by peer 
or player, but in conditions positively hostile to the human race. I 
am not one of those persons who are accessible to what are called 
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historical associations: ny heart would not beat more quickly on 
the Field of Marathon; and when I see a place where something 
has happened, the thing that always occurs to me is its strong 
resemblance to places where nothing has happened. But, for all 
that, I like my scenery properly aired; tamed and softened by the 
labours of my fellows, or at least standing ‘out in harmonious con- 
trast to human works. Mont Blanc never looks so lovely to me as 
when it shows itself across the Lake of Geneva as the guardian 
of the dwelling-place of a people; and when I am on the summit 
I do not feel quite happy without the glimpses of meadow far 
below, or of the mountain paths winding through the gorges. We 
are still inclined to regard a railway in the Alps as uncongenial: it 
is a new, raw, obtrusive phenomenon, suggestive of the intrusive 
tourist ; but nothing adds so much to the beauty of a meuntain pass 
as one of the old carriage-roads, climbing dexterously up the acces- 
sible slopes and giving a dramatic interest by its adaptation to the 
scenery and its suggestion of the many regions which it divides or 
joins. Savagery, pure and simple, the deathly solitudes® of the 
moon, even the wildernesses of the Rocky Mountains or the Kara- 
koram, would, I fear, make me shiver. It is true that Mr. Conway’s 
jovial Ghurkas, to say nothing of Mr. Conway’s own party, seem 
to have kept up their spirits in a marvellous fashion, and even 
to have made the ridges of K2 echo to strains more familiar in 
London music-halls. That, I take it, was a tacit confession that they 
were verging upon homesickness; that these huge, frigid images of 
death and stagnation were a little too overpowering, and required 
the stirring of some associations with the land of the living. I love 
the sea at the Land’s End; for if there is the Atlantic in front, there 
is one’s own country, such as it is, behind; but the solitudes of the 
mid-ocean become a little too appalling in their loneliness; and, 
on the same principle, Mont Blane is noble between Chamonix 
and Courmayeur; but K2, vaguely standing in the wilderness, 
in a dim region between three distant empires, would, I suspect, 
suggest the ominous and the monstrous, and even the sublimity 
would pass into the horrible. Thus, after all, I can find comfort. 
I shall never see the Karakoram range, unless I become Governor- 
General of India; but I have persuaded myself for the moment 
that I don’t want to see it. Mr. Conway’s account of his life in those 
regions and Mr. McCormick’s pictures of the snows were un- 
doubtedly fascinating ; they roused the old man, and I glanced at 
the ice-axe long suspended peacefully in my study. But I have 
suppressed the rising emotion and can calmly but decidedly pro- 
nounce the Karakoram to be a mistake. I have better reasons for 
not going there than Wordsworth found for not visiting Yarrow ; 
at any rate, reasons which are much more certain to keep me to my 
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resolution. I will not say that if I am invited there a thousand 
years hence, I will refuse to go. By that time the mountains may 
have been got into order. There will be a railway station (if rail- 
ways should not have been superseded) at Gilgit; there will be 
pleasant hotels in all the valleys; the Chinaman and the Russian 
and the Englishman will be meeting on friendly terms, and wonder- 
ing over the foolish jealousies of long-past centuries ; the regions will 
be swept and garnished, and there will be a proper audience for the 
heroes who will then be climbing the last untrodden peaks, and 
lamenting the exhaustion of the last playground of the civilized 
world. At present I am content to let Mr. Conway go for me. 
He must forgive the ancients of the Alpine Club if they look with 
somewhat jaundiced eyes upon the ugly duckling, or, to be more 
complimentary, let me say the eaglet, whom they have unwittingly 
hatched. They cannot conceal a certain pride in the monster who 
has soared beyond their ken; for they claim to have partly im- 
planted in him the impulse which has had such an imposing 
result. But in private they feel that they really had the best of it; 
and that these new-fangled monstrosities must not be permitted 
on the score of mere material magnitude to lord it over the eternal 
Alps, which have charms never to be rivalled and not even to be 


quite extinguished by hordes of thoughtless sightseers. 


LESLIE STEPHEN. 


ENTHUSIASM OR HYSTERIA ? 


In all ranks of life there is at the present time a great increase of 
political aspiration and political activity. To some this appears 
matter for unmixed congratulation. In the words of the learned 
author of National Life and Character, “the broad fact remains 
that human co-operation for political ends is yearly becoming more 
fruitful of good purpose,” and therefore, “The Religion of the State 
is surely as worthy of reverence as any creed of the churches and 
ought to grow in intensity year by year.” The late Sir Henry 
Maine, in his great work on Popular Government, has taken a 
somewhat difierent view and endeavoured to trace a connection 
between our love of politics and our love of athletic and field 
sports. Again, as if to prove the truth of the proverb that what 
is one man’s meat is another man’s poison, there are those who 
like Gallio care for none of these things, and who regard this new 
civic enthusiasm neither as religion nor as sport, but as an un- 
accountable form of spiritual exaltation not far removed from 
hysteria. 

It requires some temerity to profess any sympathy with the 
dissidence of dissent embodied in this last view; for though in 
private the legislator may occasionally give a cynical wink, as did 
the augur of old, in public he goes through the functions of his 
office with an imperturbable gravity, in the witnessing of which 
the devotees are kept in a highly strung state of political phrensy. 
With the dissenter these adherents of orthodoxy are disposed to 
take a very short way. He is set down as a person devoid of 
public spirit, entirely wrapped up in his own selfish concerns. He 
is indifferent to the general welfare, and the grounds of his non- 
conformity have little chance of obtaining audience with those 
who are full filled to the brim with an enthusiastic belief in the 
saving virtue of politics. All political parties are disposed to 
resent the attitude of those who regard the political cultus with 
suspicion and dislike. 

On the one side there is the new Radical Party, full of the wildest 
enthusiasm and thoroughly persuaded that by political action large 
and much-needed social reforms can be brought about. On the 
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other side there is the Conservative Party, representing such 
measure of contentment as is to be found in the present stutus quo. 
Its position is precarious mainly because of the élan of the Radical 
attack. Partly, therefore, for the purpose of keeping in power, and 
partly also in a spirit of noblesse oblige, it has elevated the doctrine 
of ransom into a rule of conduct. Conservatives do not, it is true, 
affect the same enthusiasm for legislation as their rivals, and 
occasionally, when in Opposition and when a General Election is not 
very near, they use arguments which appear to throw doubt on its 
efficacy. Still, it is not too much to say that all parties explicitly 
or implicitly regard the State not only as the compulsory co- 
operation of citizens for certain administrative purposes, but also 
as an instrument whereby a more equitable construction of Society 
can be reached. 

Those who for want of a better title are called the Party of Gallio, 
are as much out of sympathy with the one as with the other. The 
point at issue between them and the “ practical politician” is that 
they do not believe in the possibility of constructive legislation. 
In their view legislation may be obstructive to that harmonious 
progression which finds its motive in a free Society. It may also 
be destructive, sometimes wisely, sometimes unwisely, but construc- 
tive in the true sense of the term it can never be. 

It may be that the sentiment enlisted on the side of State 
Socialism is sufficiently strong to carry the nation into the 
millenium, or into bankruptcy, as the event may prove. Certain 
it is that its advance will never be stopped by jettisons of ran- 
som from the Tory Democracy. If the present tendency is to be 
combated, it must be done by such a reconstruction of parties as 
will put the issues of the controversy clearly before the country. 
It may very well be that any attempt to oppose State Socialisin 
directly would involve the exclusion of the Anti-socialist Party 
from office and power for a generation. It would, however, raise a 
plain and intelligible issue. At present political parties seem to be 
entirely at cross purposes, and sooner or later a new line of division 
will be drawn. 

It might, therefore, be worth while to consider what warrant 
there is for this afflatus of political enthusiasm which is exer- 
cising so powerful an influence on the imagination of a majority 
of Her Majesty’s subjects. 

Representative Government has been the instrument by which 
Society has escaped from the tyranny of feudalism and arbitrary 
power, and to which we have still to look for the abolition of many 
needless restraints on our liberty. Representative Government is 
therefore an institution well-entitled to the gratitude of mankind. 
Naturally also those who have taken a leading part in its conduct 
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have magnified their office. In their mind Government or the 
State has become co-extensive and identical with Society. In 
reality this is not so. Society is anterior both in time and in 
importance to the State which is only an instrument, possibly 
by no means a permanent instrument, for the development of 
Society. Democracy is merely a form of government, which has 
been extremely useful in superseding some of the abuses of oligar- 
chical and monarchical absolutism. 

If we dispassionately reckon up the advantages of modern civili- 
zation, we shall find that we owe most of them not to Government 
but to the free play of our natural instincts of associated life—in 
other words, to the natural organization of life in a free Society. 
There is no greater fallacy than to suppose that if it were not for 
the State, the individual would be left in hopeless isolation. On the 
contrary, all the influences which make for the nicer adjustments 
of the associated life lic altogether outside the sphere of the State 
whose coercive action is all too often obstructive of real co-opera- 
tive harmony. The idea that co-operative association and sanc- 
tity of contract rests on the authority of the State is one of the 
strangest delusions. It arises from certain misconceptions based 
mainly, as far as one can see,on the etymology of a nickname. 
The title “individualist ” has been applied to persons who are not 
Socialists, and they have not been at pains to repudiate it. Thus, 
although there is ample evidence that the first and most obvious 
impulse of the natural man is towards association of one sort or 
another, those who are opposed to the compulsory association 
which is the essence of Socialism are taunted with being incapable 
of association altogether, an 1 impervious to the influence of the 
social virtues which arise in the natural intercourse of man with 
man. 

No better instance can be given of the vast superstructure of 
misconception that can be based on this forced interpretation of a 
nickname than is to be found in the following quotation from a 
sermon of the Rev. Canon Scott Holland reported in The Daily 
Chronicle of the 13th March, 1894 :— 


** Individualism,” this eloquent preacher exclaims, ‘‘ has of course no consis- 
tent interpretation for marriage, for marriage is itself in its essence the very 
denial of individualism. It asserts with all its foree the incompleteness of the 
individual. It roots his being in partnership, in community, in corporate re- 
sponsibility in the intermingling of life with Ife. Individualism has no insight 
into such principles as these. . . . . Its aim is to leave the individual alone 
as far as possible in making or unmaking his contract. Its legislation is towards 
loosening the ties as soon as they fret and curb the individual convenience.” 


This of course is a mere travesty of the opinions of these who 
believe that free human Society has an inherent capacity for work- 
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ing out its own salvation. The purification of marriage has not 
been the act of the State. With advancing civilization a higher 
interpretation has naturally been given to marriage. The State 
has recognized this, and if the question of divorce—the subject 
of Canon Scott Holland’s sermon—were not too wide a digression, 
it would, I think, be possible to argue that the alleged relaxation 
of this, the highest of human contracts, is due to the reaction 
from the legality superimposed upon an institution which, in as 
much as its origin is purely social, is on that account more readily 
recognized as binding by the conscience of civilized Society. The 
title “individualism ” is entirely misleading, and should be dropped 
in this controversy. The rhetoric of Canon Scott Holland touches 
nothing which it does not adorn, but in this particular instance, 
led away by an etymological subtlety, he has been betrayed into 
an invective which, though a very proper embellishment to a ser- 
mon preached as a manifesto of the “ Forward Movement of the 
Church,” must appear to the candid reader to fall somewhat wide 
of the mark. 

In the natural evolution of Society from barbarism to civiliza- 
tion, marriage and the family are essential and constructive factors. 
Essential also, in this view of life, are partnership, community, 
corporate responsibility self-imposed, and therefore more binding 
the intermingling of life with life. These things are created in 
the intercourse not of a State-dominated, but of a free, Society. 
The true opposition is not between the Individual and the State 
or Society, but between Society and the State. To make this point 
clearer let us take another instance. 

If we wished to appreciate the vast importance of the parental 
instinct as a constructive factor in life and in Society, we might 
begin by going back to the earliest period of biological time. We 
should perceive how this principle has been one of the great 
creative forces at work in the evolution of life and in the organiza- 
tion of Society. Parental affection towards ofispring has not, it is 
true, been so perfectly developed that it is impossible to find 
instances of gross cruelty of parents to their children; nor has it 
been so invariable that gratitude, towards those to whom they owe 
their life, is always and unfailingly present in the mind of the 
children. Still, with all its imperfections, the relation of parent 
to child has been a civilizing education to the parents and a 
guarantee of life and preservation to the child. It would be no 
exaggeration to say that this familiar and obvious principle has 
been the greatest constructive influence in our social life. 

Men, however, rarely wonder at what is familiar and perfect, 
their im gination 1s more readily impressed by the imperfect and 
the unusual. The State is called in to remedy the imperfect work 
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of Nature, and legislation is devised, which, though possibly in soine 
cases necessary, must inevitably interfere with the automatic and 
constructive processes of Society. Factory Acts and Compulsory 
Education have been substituted for parental responsibility in what 
after all is a small portion of its sphere of influence, and we are 
asked to find in this small though perhaps necessary usurpation, 
the basis and the motive of a new religion. We may believe very 
strongly in the immediate beneficence of factory legislation and of 
compulsory education, but this need not, and should not, blind us 
to the fact that by our innovations we may seriously injure the 
automatically-working mechanism of progress that is inherent not 
in the State but in Society. 

“At the date we visited Greece, April 1892,” writes the author of 
a pleasant record of travel, Two Roving Englishwomen in Greece, 
“all education was free from A B C up to the University of 
Athens . . . . . The Greeks are rightly proud of their free 
education, but the present generation do not appear to have found 
it the panacea they expected, and I was much surprised to hear 
both young men and middle-aged men speaking against this un- 
limited free education. ‘We manufacture nothing but professors 
and writers,’ exclaimed one, ‘ whilst what Greece requires are men 
to cultivate her waste lands, artisans, and engineers,’ 
and he seemed to think that anything that would check the 
absorbing desire of coming up to the Univ ersity of Athens would 
be a step in the right direction. Another national institution 
against which the young Greek is beginning to inveigh is the 
politician. . . . . Inaword,all Greeks are politicians from the 
shepherd upwards. The gift of everlasting political talk appears to 
have come to them as a heritage, and is styled by the practical 
party, ‘the curse of the Nation.’ ” 

By the end of 1893, under the guidance of its politicians and 
professors, the Greek Government had declared itself bankrupt. 
Society has need of artisans and engineers, and would be content 
with a very moderate supply of professors and writers. If things 
were left to take their course there would be some adjustment 
between demand and supply, but under the afflatus of the New 
Religion the State has ordered otherwise. There has been over- 
production of professors and politicians and an increase in the bur- 
dens imposed on the people for the endowment of this army of 
tide-waitership. It is an ill wind that blows no one good, and in 
the bankruptcy of the deity the young Greek will, it is to be hoped, 
find emancipation from the “curse of the Nation.” 

Again, in a free Society, where obligation is for the most self- 
imposed, men are dependent on themselves and on those bound 
to them by the natural ties of family and friendship. Though 
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in the main this natural organization is successful, yet failure 
occasionally happens, and a Poor Law is deemed a necessity of 
civilized life. Still the State has always been careful to proclaim 
that compulsory assessment for the relief of the poor shall not 
absolve children from their duty, but the disintegration of Society 
incidental to this usurpation of the State cannot be stayed by the 
brutum fulmen of the sub-section of an Act of Parliament. The 
willingness of children to support their parents, now that the 
necessity of so doing has been removed by the Poor Law, has 
grown weaker, the legal enforcement of what had otherwise been a 
natural and irresistible impulse has become irksome, and the civic 
but anti-social enthusiast is now carrying on an agitation to 
absolve children from legal liability for the support of their 
parents. 

By their fruits ye shall know them. 

**Prithee, Trim,” quoth my father, turning round to him, ‘“ what dost thou 
mean by honouring thy father and thy mother?” ‘‘ Allowing him, an’ please your 
honour, three-halfpence a day out of my pay when they grow old.” ‘‘ And didst 
thou do that, Trim?” said Yorick. ‘He did, indeed,” replied my Uncle Toby. 
“Then Trim,” said Yorick, springing out of his chair and taking the corporal 
by the hand, ‘thou art the best commentator upon that part of the decalogue, 
and I honour thee more for it, Corporal Trim, than if thou had’st had a hand in 
the Talmud itself.” 

Corporal Trim it is clear lived before the days of civic enthu- 
siasm. If his lot had been cast in these later times, his answer 
would have been that at the next General Election he intended to 
vote for the candidate who was in favour of supporting his parents 
at the public charge, and of releasing him from the tyrannical bur- 
den of contributing to their maintenance. 

The personal obligation of maintaining independence at all periods 
of life has under the ordinary administration of the Poor Law 
been grievously weakened. The family and social obligation to 
maintain the independence of parents and friends is also jeopar- 
dized. Progress is hindered by the blight cast on these nascent 
instincts of social organization. The disease is of centuries’ 
standing, but centuries in the history of Society are a short period 
of time. Those who have followed the result of the improved 
administration of the Poor Law in certain rural districts are aware 
how comparatively easy it is to restore a population to an in- 
dependence which is based on this natural and voluntarily 
accepted obligation.* 

One other contrast is here introduced, and this time in respect 


* Those to whom the above allusion is not clear, ave refe-red to a pamphlet 
published by the late Mr. Bland-Garland, Chairman of Bradfield Union, under 
the suggestive title From Pauperism to Manliness. London Chavity Organiza- 
tion Society. Price 1d. 
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of a more purely material interest, for the purpose of emphasizing 
the distinction which must be drawn between the automatic 
organization of Society and the laboured mechanism of the 
State. 


** Early and long familiarity,” wrote Archbishop Whateley, in his lectures on 


Political Economy, ‘is apt to generate a careless—I might almost say a stupid— 
indifference to many objects, which, if new to us, would excite a great and a just 
admiration ; and many are inclined even to hold cheap a stranger, who expresses 
wonder at what seems to be very natural and simple, merely because we have 
been used to it ; while, in fact, perhaps our apathy is a more just subject of con- 
tempt than his astonishment. Moyhanger, a New Zealander who was brought to 
England, was struck with especial wonder, in his visit to London, at the mystery 
as it seemed to him how such an immense population could be fed; as he saw 
neither cattle nor crops. Many of the Londoners, who would perhaps have laughed 
at the savage’s admiration, would probably have been found never to have even 
thought of the mechanism which is here at work.” 


Here, again, this subdivision of labour and of capital, this widely 
organized system of mutual service,is based on the simple and 
natural method of Free Exchange, a constructive principle which 
we owe not to the State, but to Society. At this we never wonder, 
on this we rarely stop to reflect, we reserve our admiration for the 
extraordinary and beneficent acuteness with which a monopolist 
post-office occasionally deciphers illegible addresses. 

In these latter days, it is generally said that the religious influ- 
ence, as formerly understood, has grown weaker. The famous 
compromise of Mr. Forster’s Education Act was due to the im- 
possibility of agreement between the different theological and 
atheological communities. A right conception of the different 
shades of religious belief was held to be a matter so important 
that the duty of imparting instruction of a dogmatic nature 
could not be entrusted to the State or taken away from the 
control of the parent, while the Secularist Party accepted the 
compromise, as coming as near as was practicable to that entire 
exclusion of the subject which they would have preferred. This 
arrangement does not appear to be giving complete satisfaction 
to the London School Board. Those who value religious edu- 
eation of a dogmatic character are now insisting that the State 
shall not eliminate subjects of instruction which, because of their 
very importance, are liable to controversy. It is an impotent 
step-father, they say in effect, that cannot teach his step children 
the rudiments of religious ethics, because the relations and friends 
of the children are not agreed as to the precise manner in 
which this is to be done. The party which professes to have 
scruples as to the introduction of sectarian opinions into rate- 
supported schools is somewhat put to it to find a reply to its 
opponents. 
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Into the merits of the controversy it is not necessary to enter, it 
is mentioned here merely because it seems to explain the appear- 
ance of a new cultus on the educational horizon. The School 
Boards may not teach the children of the poor to worship God 
in any particular inanner, nor may they point out the close relation 
which many affirm to exist between a definite religious faith and 
human conduct. If they did so, they would at once come in con- 
flict with Mr. Frederic Harrison, Mr. Hugh Price Hughes, and the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, who, as heads of the prevalent religions 
of this country, very properly assume to themselves the office of 
amici cwrice in this matter. It has, however, been possible for 
some civic enthusiast in authority to introduce a brand new religion 
altogether, of which the doctrines are so self-evident and so reason- 
able that they win universal assent. I refer, of course, to the cultus 
of citizenship which has already been given a footing in the cur- 
riculum of our State elementary schools. Civic enthusiasts or 
politicians are already very numerous, and there is every reason 
to expect that they will soon be as plentiful as professors in 
Greece. 

An inspection of the liturgical handbooks provided for the in- 
duction of ingenuous youth into the mysteries of citizenship will, 
I fear, prove very disappointing to the expectant reader. Here, 
again, an educational compromise has been at work. Robbed of 
its party-political shibboleths, its enthusiasms and its hatreds, the 
subject becomes very flat and stale. The manuals appear admirably 
suited for the technical education of attorneys’ clerks, but the more 
stirring and quickening elements which the adult mind finds in 
political controversy are conspicuous by their absence. It is one 
thing to conceive a great idea, another to entrust it to a public 
department, which in duty bound robs the subject of all its pole- 
mical interest and reduces it to the mere dry bones of a sophism. 


It will be said in reply to those captious critics who affect a dis- 
taste for political exercise, that to those actually engaged there are 
sanctifying and ennobling influences in Parliamentary life which 
require to be experienced before they can be understood. This 
may be true, but it must be remembered that only a small section 
of the inhabitants of this country can, with any sort of con- 
venience, be enabled to take part in the higher flights of political 
recreation, and to a portion, at all events, of the mere electorate 
the movements of the elected hierarchy are open to misrepresen- 
tations which produce in the minds of those who should be wor- 
shippers feelings far removed from religious fervour. 

That such misrepresentations are possible will appear from a 
very brief review of the passage through Parliament of the only 
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legislative Act of last Session. If the enthusiasm, proper to the 
performance of the duties of a citizen, is to be elevated to the 
rank of a religion, the action of the principal representative 
assemblies may fairly be regarded as a specimen of ritual. The 
following is an attempt to give an impartial account of incidents 
attendant on the passing of the Local Government Act. It may 
not commend itself to any of the actors, but we are now mainly 
concerned with the view of the spectators, and the recital is 
designed to show the disturbing influence which may be exer- 
cised on the devotional feelings of weak and ill-informed brethren 
by a ritual so liable to be misunderstood. 

The earliest stage in the history of a Bill is unfortunately only 
matter of conjecture, but in absence of authoritative direction, 
conjecture is generally very busy. The Local Government Act, 
1894, has some appearance of having been originally a Parish 
Council Bill pure and simple. District Councils, under the less 
inspiring title of Guardians of the Poor and Rural Sanitary 
Authorities already existed. The Bill primarily was designed -to 
provide a proper field of exercise for civic enthusiasm in the 
humbler ranks of life. Peers and Bishops have their own assem- 
bly. The Commons take their pleasure in the Lower House, and 
the middle class disports itself on Vestries and Boards of Guar- 
dians, but life is not worth having to the labourer unless he too 
can take part in those functions of government which, as we have 
seen, are variously described as acts of worship or of sport. Lord 
Salisbury, following perhaps the high authority of Sir H. Maine, 
suggested that a good circus was worth consideration for brighten- 
ing the life of the village. The Government adopted the more 
serious interpretation, but when the matter came to be looked into 
closely, it was found that there was really very little for the Parish 
Councils to do. Then, either of its own accord or, as is plausibly 
sugested, at the instigation of a section of the Party more solid 
concessions to democratic ideas were introduced. The Boards of 
Guardians and Sanitary Authorities were re-christened District 
Councils, and a revolution was introduced into the administration 
of the Poor Law by the abolition of ex-officio Guardians and the 
plural vote. It is impossible to exclude the suspicion that this 
hurried and irrelevant Poor Law legislation was undertaken under 
pressure from the Trade-Unionist supporters of the Government. 
It will no doubt seem a solid advantage gained to the Trade 
Unionist, that he will now be able to use the rates as an auxiliary 
to his strike fund. This, however, is merely conjecture; when the 
Bill was introduced, both parties declared that they regarded it as 
the natural and long desired complement of local administration. 
This principle admitted, the chief controversial matter left was 
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the composition of the new electorate. Were persons who paid 
no direct rates to be entrusted with power to make disposition of 
the property and wills of all the inhabitants of a parish? The 
House of Commons is elected by persons who do not necessarily 
pay rates, and it was not to be expected that the Members of that 
House should concern themselves much to provide guarantees of 
economy for the bond-fide ratepayers, who as a rule have already 
committed themselves to the support of one or other Party. The 
decisive vote in Parliamentary Elections belongs, of course, to the 
fluctuating non-ratepaying crowd who inspect and compare the 
baits and ransoms thrown out by the various political anglers. 
As might have been expected, therefore, after a number of terrific 
stage-encounters the Opposition emerged from the fray with a 
compromise, which, to the expectant ratepayer, must have recalled 
the bargain made by Moses Primrose at the Fair. In order to 
provide a guarantee for the minority, the majority of an elected 
District Council is permitted to add to its majority by the co-op- 
tation of kindred spirits from outside! Again, the Bill was intro- 
duced as a great democratic measure based on trust in the people. 
Later, in answer to those who pointed out that the situation was 
not reassuring to the minority who paid the rates, Mr. Fowler 
argued that the guarantee of good administration was not the 
democratic justice of a non-ratepaying electorate, but the sleep- 
less, unerring vigilance of the bureaucrats at the central office of 
the Local Government Board. Again, the electorate, argued Mr. 
Fowler, is a very good electorate, for, even if it pays no rate direct, 
it pays rent and drinks beer and smokes tobacco, and in contem- 
plation of this fact it will find ample inducement to use the rate 
economically. Dr. Hunter, on the other hand, a political ally of 
Mr. Fowler, had very recently written an elaborate article in The 
Contemporary Review in confirmation of the opinion held by com- 
petent economists that a local rate ultimately tends to fall on the 
owner, and that it can not be recovered by him through an increased 
rent. Mr. Acland, on the other hand, declared it was very undesir- 
able that, at elections, attention should be concentrated on Poor 
Law administration—an admission that the proposed electorates, 
and possibly all electorates are unsuitable bodies for the election 
of Poor Law Guardians. Such a statement seems to the impartial, 
a very deadly side-stroke at the doctrine of the infallibility of the 
people, or, what is practically the same thing, it amounts to an 
admission that the office of Poor Law Guardian is a judicial office, 
and should not be subjected to the degradation of popular elec- 
tion. In the House of Lords the Duke of Devonshire seemed to 
agree with Mr. Fowler, and accepted the irresponsible electorate, 
for “ sooner or later,” he said, “in the form of increased rent or in 
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diminished wages, the consequences of extravagances in the rates 
would fall on the agricultural labourer, and sooner or later he 
will become aware of these consequences.” Miss Octavia Hill, in 
a letter to The Times, had argued that if this is so, the true 
incidence of taxation should, in mercy to the poor, be made 
apparent at once, sooner rather than later, now rather than on 
the eve of national bankruptcy. Miss Hill is a lady who knows 
much of the poor, but who presumably is more or less indifferent 
as to the higher politics which decide whether the Misgovern- 
ment of Ireland is to issue from Dublin or Westminster. The 
irrelevancy of her argument therefore must be excused. 

Again, the Bill embodies in the most advanced form the princi- 
ple that a majority may do what it pleases. There is, however, one 
thing which according to this Act a majority may not do. If the 
majority of a parish is of opinion that they do not want a Parish 
Council, their wish will not be respected, for whether they wish it 
or not the opportunity of “ spreading” themselves in electioneering 
and public debate must be secured for all. “Why,” the irreconcil- 
able will ask, “should the majority be debarred from acting on its 
conviction that a Parish Council would be a parish nuisance ?” 
He will, perhaps, answer the question for himself and say, “ For 
no other reason than this, that our rulers are so deeply infected 
with the prevalent epidemic of civic enthusiasm that they think 
no man can be happy or virtuous unless he is scrambling for 
political oftice and political power.” 

To trust the people to work the miracle of producing good 
administration, by means of an electorate which is not personally 
responsible for the expenditure it orders, savours not a little of the 
child-like faith so dear to the religious sacerdotalist. There are 
not wanting prophets, however, who tell us that Mr. Fowler and his 
trust in the people will rank in history beside the light heart with 
which M. Emile Ollivier accepted the decision that was to lead his 
country to its ruin. 

Swift, it will be remembered, proved the death of Partridge the 
almanack-maker by quoting his works and then roundly declaring 
that no man alive could write such damnable stuff. It is quite 
possible that some observers of our modern political life may 
seek to prove their theory of hysterical possession by asserting 
that no men in their senses could use so many extraordinary 
and self-contradictory arguments about one and the same thing. 

To a spirit of such irreconcilable iconoclasm it is useless to refer 
to the meritorious services of our public departments and Local 
Government institutions. Those who can find no religious inspira- 
tion in the efforts of the Imperial Parliament will not derive con- 
solation from a contemplation of the highly-trained sensibility of 
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the Inspector of Nuisances, the vicarious philanthropy of the 
Poor Law Guardian, or even the sweet reasonableness of the County 
Councillor. The duties performed by these officials are useful 
and necessary, and though in the general enthusiasm of the 
time they are apt to get beyond themselves, they are entitled, 
along with the tailor, the grocer, the lawyer, and the bishop, to 
the gratitude due to those who perform their duty in that state of 
life to which it has pleased God to call them. Still, there is nothing 
in all this to warrant us in relinquishing the errors of Christianity 
or of such other religion as it is our fortune to profess, in order to 
embrace those of the Religion of the State. Neither the Pulpit nor 
the Press, nor the civic primers dear to the Education Department, 
nor the somewhat sheep-like acquiescence of public opinion, all of 
which by accident or design seem bent on magnifying the province 
of politics, will ever induce these obstinate non-conforming Gallios 
of the community to accept this new evangel. To them the Reli- 
gion of the State suggests quite another order of ideas,—Greece 
already struggling in bankruptcy, Italy fast following her example, 
South American Republics and British Colonies brought to ruin, or 
the verge of ruin, by governments which begin in enthusiasm and 
end in knavery—on commence pur étre dupe, on finit par étre 
fripon,—and lastly, that most distressful country of Ireland, the 
unhappy prey of an empty rhetorical nationalism, deserting in- 
dustry for political agitation, with no further result than pro- 
ducing the insolvent desolation of New Tipperary. 

Such social enthusiasm as is possessed by those whose opinions 
I am endeavouring to paraphrase, will in their opinion be more fitly 
applied to opposing the encroachment of this Moloch of devasta- 
tion, to gaining room and opportunity for the natural expansion of 
Society and for the orderly and inevitable organization of progress 
which is thereby guaranteed. 

One other phase of political enthusiasm must be briefly noticed. 
There are some who, although already committed to a religious 
creed, are still anxious to combine the new dogmatism with an 
older faith, A somewhat strange eclecticism is the result. The 
new Dean of Ely, in a sermon recently preached in St. Edmund’s 
Church, has been calling on us “to address ourselves steadily to the 
work of Christianizing Socialism or Socializing Christianism (I care 
not how you phrase it), of honouring and encouraging, of consecrat- 
ing, of nationalizing the Labour classes, while never unwisely pam- 
pering them; of dishonouring and discouraging and denationalizing 
the Idle classes and never ignorantly establishing and endowing 
them.” The eloquence and earnestness of the preacher are more 
obvious than his precise meaning, but after finding some political 
allusions in the Magnificat, “ that first democratic note of the 
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Church,” he proceeds, for the stablishment of the converts of the 
new eclecticism, to draw up “The Democratic Creed of the Church” 
in seventeen articles. The subjects, authoritatively dealt with in 
this encyclical, range from the Great Civic Brotherhood to “ betting 
lists and the odds on sporting events.” “ Nationalize,” it may be 
observed, is a word of great power in the phraseology of the sect. 
“ Nationalization,” pronounced ore rotundo, has all the comforting 
unction which used to be attributed to that blessed word “ Mesopo- 
tamia,” and one shudders to think of the fate of those who may 
be condemned to everlasting “denationalization.” The curse of St. 
Ernulphus was as nothing to this. 

Few, I hope, will be so churlish as not to respect the earnestness 
of the very reverend Dean, but after all the value of earnestness 
turns, in part at any rate, on the nature of the object on which it is 
centred. A liberal-minded and truly catholic sympathy cannot 
indeed, refuse to be interested in the psychological problems sug- 
gested by the dance of the dervishes round the high altar of Baal. 
Clearly, therefore, we must distinguish. If there be any truth in the 
objection already taken to the proposed apotheosis of politics, there 
may be reason for thinking that the enthusiasm of the very reverend 
Dean is centred in a sophism, and that this attempt to engraft 
politics on Christianity or Christianity on politics is destined to 
failure. ‘To those, indeed, who take this view the Dean will have 
some difficulty in clearing himself from the suspicion that he is 
suffering from a severe attack of political hysteria. 

For the rest the cogency of the argument in favour of the 
establishment of the New Religion must be left to the judgment 
of the reader. Some will, no doubt, be bigoted enough to prefer 
the errors of their own religion to the seventeen articles of the 
Democratic Church. Others will adhere to what has been called 
the religion of all good men, that religion which all men acknow- 
ledge, but about which no reasonable man ever argues, a religion 
to be kept in the reverence and dignity of silence. They will 
appreciate the sanctity of personal responsibility, and, as they 
value it for themselves, so they will respect it in others. They 
will find a full scope for the exercise of the highest Christian 
and the highest human virtue in the natural intercourse of the 
home and of Society. Some, in whom the religious and philoso- 
phical temperament is blended, may speculate on the mystery 
of creation, on the origin and destiny of human society, the 
beneficent principle of life which has brought it thus far on 
the path of progress. Others, whose nature is averse from that 
vein of mysticism supposed to be inseparable from religion, 
will interest themselves in the more positive pursuits of Science, 
Literature, Philanthropy, and the thousand other employments 
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which add to the dignity of human life. Political life is one, 
and by no means the most honourable or most useful, of 
these. It deals, as we have seen, with a very narrow field of 
action. The men who order our police and the cleansing of 
our streets are useful public servants. The men who are instru- 
mental in removing a vast structure of tyrannical legislation raised 
by the ill-advised politicians of the day before yesterday, as the 
protective duties were destroyed by Cobden, have earned an even 
larger measure of the gratitude of mankind, but the would-be 
constructive politician is the bane of Society. Neither he nor 
his craft is a fitting object for our worship. The edifice which 
he constructs is as a rule a mere obstruction to the true construc- 
tive principle of life, and to the natural and orderly expansion of 
Society. 

In the eyes of those to whom the matter presents itself in this 
light, no falser and more pernicious superstition than this so-called 
Religion of the State has ever made claim to the allegiance of 
mankind ; rather than accept the sordid boon of such a creed 
they might well exclaim in the language of Words vorth’s noble 
sonnet— 


‘Great God, I’d rather be 
A Pagan suckled in a creed outworn ; 
So might I, standing on this pleasant lea, 
Have glimpses that would make me less forlorn ; 
Have sight of Proteus rising from the sea ; 
Or hear old Triton blow his wreathed horn.” 


T. MacKay. 
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OCEAN HIGHWAYS: THEIR BEARING ON THE 
FOOD AND WAGES OF GREAT BRITAIN.* 


Many of the most notable papers read in recent years before this 
body have demonstrated the rapid augmentation of wealth which, 
decade by decade, this country has and is accumulating under a 
policy of practically free imports; and the labours and investiga- 
tions of some of the ablest and best known statisticians have been 
devoted with great success to tracing the distribution of this in- 
crease of substance with a view of ascertaining how far all sections 
of the community have benefited by it. The result of their labours 
has been to show that the distribution and dispersion of this in- 
crease of wealth has been wide and general, so much so that not- 
withstanding the great growth of the population as shown by the 
decennial censuses, the material position of all classes has con- 
tinuously improved, so far as well-being can be tested by accurate 
estimates of income and consumption. 

A great and marked success in these respects has attended our 
past policy of freeing imports from hostile imposts or obstructive 
tariffs. But the continuous success of a policy of free imports into 
an island (I use these words advisedly in place of those generally 
in vogue, “free trade,” for, situated as Great Britain is, it is her 
importing powers which dominate her exporting capacity) largely 
depends upon the free control and uninterrupted use of the ocean 
highways leading to that island. England has had that great 
advantage for a continuous and uninterrupted period of nearly 
ninety years, for from the date of the Battle of Trafalgar up to now 
she has been undisputed mistress of the area which these trade 
routes and highways traverse. Mr. Glover, in March, 1892, read a 
paper before the Society in which he showed that for the latter 
half of this period of ninety years, viz., from 1850 to 1890, the use 
this country had made of the advantages of long and unbroken 
free ocean transport. In 1850 the total entries and clearances were 
under 40 million tons; in 1860 they were under 59 million tons; 


* A paper read before the Royal Statistical Society, 20th February, 1894. Mr. 
Charles Booth in the Chair. It appears in The National Review by the special 
permission of the Society, wh'ch is gratefully acknowledged. (Editor V.2.] 
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in the next decade, 1870, they had reached 73 million tons; in the 
next ten years, 1880, they had grown to 133 million tons; and 
finally in 1890 they had arrived at the high figure of 164 million 
tons. 

Thus, within a period of forty years the entries and clearances 
by our marine transport have more than quadrupled themselves. 
But these figures contain the tonnage entered and cleared coast- 
wise, which relate more to the home than foreign trade. The 
table below gives the tonnage over this period appertaining to 
both classes of trade :— 


Total 4 
En‘ries and Clearances. Coastwise. Foreign Trade only. 


39,634,000 25,129,000 14,505,000 
58,707,000 | 34,017,000 24,689,000 
73,198,000 36,558,000 36,640,000 
133,250,000 74,514,000 58,736,000 
164,340,000 90,056,000 74,283,000 


It will thus be seen that the increase in the foreign trade is 
relatively greater than in the coast trade, and that, whereas the 
total entries and clearances have quadrupled themselves in this 
period, the foreign trade entries and clearances have risen from 
14} millions to 74 millions, and quintupled themselves. 

During this period the population has risen from 27,721,056 im 
1850 to 38,101,975 in 1890. 

I have had some difficulty in obtaining accurate data upon 
which to base an estimate of the income of the country at the 
beginning and end of this period; but Mr. Giffen, in his Essays 
in Finance, 2nd series, p. 433, accepts in the following words 
Professor Leone Levi's calculations for a certain portion of this 
period, viz., from 1867-84, as regards the relative earnings of the 
working-classes, both in the aggregate and individually :— 


“In the seventeen years 1867-84, Professor Levi finds that the aggregate earn- 
ings of the working-classes have risen from 418 million pounds to 520 million 
pounds, or nearly 25 per cent., the increase of the numbers being only 11 per 


cent. ; and the average increase per head is from £38 to £42 14s.—or rather more 
than 11 per cent.” 


We may therefore safely accept this statement, although it 
only covers a portion of the period with which I am dealing, and 
assume that for the remainder of the period the earnings per head 
of the working-classes were on the rise and not on the fall. 

As regards the rise and fall of the price of necessaries, the 
Ayricultural Returns for Great Britain for 1892 (published by 
the Board of Agriculture, C-6743) give us most valuable informa- 
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tion, for on p. 23 is shown the price of wheat, barley, and oats for 
the last twenty-two years :— 


Oats, per Quarter. 


Year. | Wheat, per Quarter. | Barley, per Quarter. 
| 7 
| 


23 
21 
19 


Ss. 
| 37 
31 
| 26 


| 
—, 
| 
| 


and for meat during the same time :— 


Beef. Mutton. Pork. 


Per 8 Ib. Per 8 lb. Per 8 lb. 
2d. to 5s. : 4s. 10d. to 6s. 8d. 3s. 6d. to 4s. 9d. 
. 2. in : 5s. 4d. ,, 7s. 2d. 4s. 3d. ,, 5s. Od. 
2s. 1ld. ,, 4s. a 3s. Jd. ,, 5s. 7d. 2s. 1ld. ,, 4s. 7d. 


and the fall in price, combined with the rise in wage, has resulted 
in the following gratifying increase of consumption per head of 
the population of food imported from abroad :— 


Butter 
and 
Margarine 
and 
Cheese 


Wheat. 
Periods. in 
Grain, 


Ib. 
Avge. of 5 years 1871-75 | 152 9 
‘s 1876-80 | 174 1 

” 1881-85 186 f “ ‘ 9 

: 4 

6 


b. 
o 1886-90 170 
Single year 1891 196 


It will be observed by a study of this table that the consump- 
tion of the main necessaries of life contained in it have risen 
greatly, with the single exception of potatoes, and the fall in the 
import of this vegetable per head is not unsatisfactory, for it does 
not indicate a reduction in the general consumption of vegetables 
throughout the United Kingdom, but a diminution of the class 
who entirely depended upon that vegetable for their sustenance, 
and the substitution generally of more nutritious food in its place. 

Cause and effect are here placed in close relation. It. is because 
access to the highways of the sea have for so long a time been free 
and undisputed, that Great Britian has been able to so utilize her 
insular geographical position, and thus rapidly develop the other 
many advantages which the possession of exceptional mineral 
wealth gives her. This combination has enabled her to reverse the 
social and economic phenomena of the past, and with an increasing 
population, pressing upon the means of subsistence, to lower the 
cost of the necessaries of life, and yet increase the wage remunera- 
tion of her industrial classes. 
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The feat is remarkable. This little island, situated at one end of 
the smallest continent of the world, has so developed her mercan- 
tile marine and ocean carrying transport, that she holds under her 
flag alone 72 per cent. of the total ocean steam-going tonnage (see 
Glover, March, 1892, Table XV.) of the whole world. Through the 
instrumentality of her navy and this vast merchant fleet, she has 
not only established great colonies and dependencies beyond the 
sea, but she has absorbed and retained the larger proportion of the 
trade of these expanding communities, and she has in addition laid 
the whole world under contribution to administer to the wants and 
food requirements of her increasing population. 

These great achievements are worth recording and eulogising; 
but we must never forget that remarkable as they are, conducive 
as they have been to the prosperity and well-being of the com- 
munity, they carry within themselves the germ of an ever present 
and ever increasing danger. Every year we are becoming more 
and more dependent upon others for the means of daily subsistence, 
not only as regards the supply of food, but also of that raw material 
upon which the great mass of our home industries depend. 

Free and independent are the two epithets by which Englishmen 
love to describe the characteristics of themselves, their country, and 
their customs. Free we may be, but independent we certainly are 
not. We are less self-contained, less self-supporting, and more de- 
pendent upon others than any great nation of the past or present, 
and our actual and relative dependence upon others must increase 
year by year and decade by decade, for we cannot go back or attempt 
to reverse the policy of free imports, the results and benefits of which 
have alone enabled a dense population of nearly 40,000,000 to be 
packed into these islands under conditions of comfort and improve- 
ment. 

It is not a question of food supplies only. Foreign supplies and 
foreign raw material are now the foundation and mainspring of our 
huge internal fabric of industrial employment; and as these in- 
dustries develop with the growth of population, they cannot be- 
come less dependent upon supplies brought to them across the sea. 

For ninety years we have had command and control of the sea 
and its waterways, and ninety years, equal to three generations, is 
a long period in the life of any nation. Englishmen have thus got 
into the habit of regarding the free use of the sea in all times, 
and under all conditions, as an inalienable right, a heritage that is 
protected by some irrevocable law of trespass, and the likelihood 
of any interference with or loss of this power is to many minds so 
beyond the horizon of the possible, that it is dismissed as an un- 
natural contingency no more likely to occur than the destruction 
of these islands by earthquake. 
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Immunity in the past is no guarantee for the future, unless the 
conditions of the past and future are alike and unchangeable. 
That the conditions under which we gained and have retained the 
control of the sea have changed and are changing, is but too self- 
evident to all statisticians who study and digest the past and 
present expenditure upon the navies of the world. It therefore 
falls well within the province of the practical statistician to attempt 
in some degree to forecast and calculate how far disturbance with 
sea routes now open would affect the food supplies of the country, 
and also what proportion of the industrial population are engaged 
in occupations wholly or in part dependent upon imports and raw 
material, and how far a partial stoppage of such supplies would 
affect their wage-earning power. 

The subject to be examined divides itself into three. 

Ist. The marine carrying power at present employed in the 
export and import trade of Great Britain. 

2nd. The amount of articles of food now imported into this 
country by such tonnage, and what proportion of the total food 
supplies of the country such imports constitute. 

3rd. To what extent the staple trades and industries of the 
country are affected by foreign imports, or dependent upon them 
for their maintenance. 

Tonnage Statistics. 

For the year 1890 the total tonnage entered and cleared in the 
foreign trade only at ports in the United Kingdom was 74,283,000, 
but the total amount similarly cleared with cargoes only was 
62,836,000, and its distribution amongst the various nationalities 


was as follows (see Table IX., Glover, Tonnage Statistics, March, 
1892) :— 


Nationality. | Steam. Sailing. | Total, 
1 Selcca | 

British ........c...se.00. | 42,197,266 4,278,984 46,406,250 
Norwegian 917,105 2,875,634 | 3,792,739 
German ........ 2,523,635 831,119 | 3,354,754 
OS SEE Teor nee 1,645,283 123,621 1,768,904 
eee 1,029,044 456,572 1,485,616 
PIE svcnnaniersssunanbeee $26,692 621,867 1,448,559 
Oe Se ae 984,550 286,631 1,271,181 
eee 1,114,086 40,204 1,154,290 
eee | 692,994 3,127 696,121 
RE aeaceaaeanaee. | 145,218 311,403 456,621 
IR sietewaipaaieionien | 67,319 297,002 364,321 
AMEOFICAD ....0..00000000008 108,558 | 164,177 272,735 
poe OS ae 36,833 64,081 100,914 
Other countries ......... 237,177 | 25,893 263,070 

Total foreign .........  —- 10,828,494 | 6,101,331 16,429,825 

Total British and ; 


Peecken 52,455,760 | 10,380,315 | 62,836,075 
scmmcnia | 
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It will thus be seen that of the tonnage cleared, 4,278,984 tons 
British and 6,101,331 tons foreign was sailing, making an aggre- 
gate of 10,380,315 sailing tonnage out of a total of 62,836,075 ; 
in other words, upwards of 16 per cent. of the sea carriage sup- 
plying us with foreign food and material is still propelled by sail- 
power. 

In speaking of our mercantile fleet, scattered all over the uni- 
verse, and coming to and going from every port of consideration 
in the world, it must always be remembered that the proportion of 
it which trades between the United Kingdom and a foreign port 
has always to start from and return to a given centre, and that 
this centre is Great Britain. 

Any statistician who has studied trade routes knows well that, 
where the current of trade is denoted by trade routes, from all 
parts of the world are issuing small streams of merchant vessels 
gradually converging closer and closer, until finally the great bulk 
of the carrying trade becomes a series of thickening columns 
which converge and meet at the entrance to the Irish and British 
Channels. Molestation to commerce is more apt to occur when 
the current of it is continuous and the course certain than where 
sea room is plentiful, and ships few; and this is especially the 
case with sailing vessels. I think we can all of us, without a 
great strain of imagination, depict to ourselves circumstances 
under which the risk to sailing vessels attempting to trade with 
Great Britain would be such that they would not attempt it, and 
be laid up. Sixteen per cent. of the sea transport now supplying 
our wants would at once disappear. But this reduction of sea 
carriage would not be confined to sailing vessels only; the steam 
transport would also be affected, but to what extent it is not very 
easy to estimate. 

The diminution which would occur in the steam tonnage 
trading between Great Britain and foreign countries, in the event 
of Great Britain being a belligerent, must. largely depend upon 
the naval strength of the enemy, or combination of enemies, with 
which she was fighting. But we have certain data as to the speed 
of much of the tonnage so engaged, and by analysing these figures 
and looking to the growth in recent years of the shipping engaged 
in this transport, we can form some kind of an idea of what 
the limits of contraction would be. In the returns from the 
“Warships of the World, 1893,” is included certain statistics as 
to the steam tonnage and speed of merchant vessels of different 
nationalities, and those belonging to Great Britain and her 
colonies are returned as being 7,075 in number, with a gross 
tonnage of 9,544,394 tons, those of the rest of the world being 
5,583, with a gross tonnage of 5,720,024, and there is a table given 
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which shows the number of British vessels of twelve knots and 
upwards as 769, with a gross tonnage of 1,935,475. 

Thus only 20 per cent. of our total tonnage has a speed of 
twelve knots and upwards, and of the remaining 80 per cent. a 
very large proportion must be of low speed; and the same estimate 
applies to foreign steamships. According to Mr. Glover’s paper, 
the amount of steam tonnage of all nationalities cleared in 1890 
in the British ports in foreign trade alone was 52,455,760, having 
risen from 32,121,056, the amount cleared in 1880, being an 
increase of 20,334,704 in a decade. Now, assuming that we were 
to retain 60 per cent. of this vast increase in war time, and that 
our clearances were not affected to a greater extent by any com- 
bination against us, we have a reduction of about 8,000,000 tons 
on a total of 52,455,760 tons, being equal to a fall of over 15 per 
cent. This, together with the fall of 16 per cent. in the sailing 
clearances, makes a total reduction of over 31 per cent., or nearly 
a third of our total clearances. I make this the estimate of re- 
duction which I shall apply to the figures in the remaining part 
of the paper, as being not unlikely to occur at the beginning of 
a war if the command over the sea was intermittent and imperfect. 


Imported Supplies of Food. 

The development of the supplies of food from abroad during the 
. last twenty years has been so steady and continuous that it is not 
generally realized how great a revolution has in that period been 
effected by the greatly extended area from which our food is 
drawn, and the annually increasing proportion which foreign 
imported food bears to home produce. Dividing the main neces- 
saries which are obtained from foreign and home sources of life 
into three heads—1, meat; 2, butter, margarine, cheese, and eggs; 
and 3, flour and other forms of corn and meal—the following 
heads give the actual increase in value since 1871 of the imports 
of food :— 


i of Meat, &c. 


| 

— 1871. 1881 1891 

| £ £ £ 
Te 4,218,000 8,915,000 14,270,000 
Sheep and fresh mutton ...........<cccceers: | 1,790,000 2,192,000 4,082,000 
Pigs, bacon, ham, and pork ............... 3,710,000 | 11,493,000 | 10,042,000 
All other forms of meat .................. 770,000 2,154,000 713,000 

| ‘ 

| 10,488, 000 


24,754,000 29,107,000 


Import of Butter, &e. 


Butter and margarine...................6608 | 939, 000 | 10, 866, 000 | 15, 149, 000 
Cheese ......... salaeaseciee tlepebionsuniashanlaipiets 3,341,000 | 5,245,000 | 4,813,000 
IIE 5. scanciesivencotomecaosnesn | —, sth 900,000 
DM asiavcceasbdeines daudsiaineesosmestieneieasont | 1,264,000 | 2,322,000 3,506,000 


| 11,544,000 18,433,000 | 
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Wheat and flour ...... ...cccceccsseseseeee os 26,817,000 | 40,737,000 | 39,633,000 . 
{CE NS 2 Ra Ber ot 6,469,000 | 10,408,000 8,412,000 
All other corn and meal..................... 9,405,000 | 9,711,000 13,977,000 
42,691,000 | 60,856,000 2,022,000 
Grand total .........0..... 64,713,000 | 94,043,000 | 115,487,000 


Nore.—These figures and the following tables are all taken from the tables 
in ‘* General Report,” pp. xviii.—xxviii., of Agricultural Returns, 1892. 


These statistics show a rise in the value of these articles of im- 
ported food in twenty years of from £64,713,000 to £115,487,000, 
The constant fall in the price of the articles makes any money 
value, taken on the prices current in the’ year, a delusive test as to 
the real increase of the amount of food thus imported. 

Taking the quantities imported, and estimating them for each 
of the years on that basis, we get the following results : 


Percentage 
1871. | 1821, 1891. or between 
| 1871-91, 
Tons. | Tons. Tons, 
Live animals, representing... 90,500 117,500 171,500 89°5 
ae 99,500 341,600 489,500 392°0 
Butter, margarine and cheese} 127,500 194,500 270,500 112°1 
IR ido cock hee 1,969,500 2,857,500 3,315,500 68°3 
|__| _ SRERRRRIEEE SR a aoe 199,000 568,000 836,000 320°1 
MI accede ae 841,000 1,674,000 1,341,000 59°5 
Other corn and meal............ 1,188,000 1,232,500 2,072,000 | 74°4 


In the same report the Board of Agriculture afford data for esti- 
mating the home production of food in the United Kingdom, by 
giving the areas under cultivation and grass and the numbers of 


cattle and sheep. 


| a 
a ~ or 
1872. 1882, 1852. De phen iaowenn 

1872-92. 
Cultivated area ...... acres | 46,869,000 | 47,655,000 | 47,978,000 + 23 
Corn re = 11,698,000 | 10,620,000 9,329,000 | — 202 
Wheat crop... ........ ‘a 3,840,000 3,164,000 2,299,000 | — 40°1 
Permanent grass ... 4, 22,838,000 | 24,963,000 | 27,533,000 | + 20° 
Vattle gins aesenunaties No 9,719,000 9,832,000 11,519,000 | + 18°5 
___ envAalaieentn »» | 32,247,000 | 27,448,000 | 33,643,000 | + 43 


[{t will be observel that the years taken for estimating food im- 
ports are 1871, 1881, and 1891; for estimating home production, 


1872, 1882, 1892.] 
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The population of the United Kingdom was— 


| | Percentage 
} of 


ie. | 88. | HBL. nerenne between 
| | | 1871-91. 
| } | 
Population............ No. | 31,556,000 | 35,208,000 38,109,000 | 20°7 


Taking the last three tables, viz., (1) that referring to the im- 
ports in bulk of these classes of foreign food ; (2) to the home pro- 
duction of the same food; (3) to the growth of the population, we 
arrive at these conclusions—that foreign imported food produce 
has increased enormously, about 88 per cent.; that the home pro- 
duction of food has been practically stationary; and that the 
growth of the population during the same period has been at the 
rate of 20:7 per cent. 

The ratio of increase of foreign food, as shown by these tables, 
has therefore been much in excess of the ratio of increase of the 
population it supplied, and it consequently follows that at the 
present rates of consumption a much larger proportion of the 
whole population are now dependent upon foreign food than was 
the case twenty years back. Side by side with this change, due to 
external influences, internally a movement in population is taking 
place which adds to our dependence on foreign supplies. Although 
the population of Great Britain and Ireland has in the aggregate 
increased largely since 1851, the increase has been entirely confined 
to Great Britain, the Irish population having receded from 6,552,385 
in 1851 to 4,704,750 in 1891. But in Ireland the food supplies of 
the population are, to a much larger degree than in Great Britain, 
derived from home produce, and thus we have that part of the 
kingdom which is most self-supporting, so far as home-grown 
produce is concerned, decreasing in population, whilst those parts 
which are most dependent upon external food supplies are increas- 
ing in population. 

I have, however, hitherto only considered these articles of im- 
ported food which compete with home produce, but there are 
other articles, such as tea, coffee, sugar, and tobacco, which may 
fairly be termed necessaries of life, but the whole supply of which 
comes from abroad. The importation of these articles has increased, 
as shown in the following table :—- 


Imports of Tea, Coffee, Sugar, Tobacco, 1881 and 1891. 
— naaaainepraaadigeadt assim cabanas a 


Tea. | Coffee. Sugar. Tobacco. 


| | 
Ih, Us Ib. Th. 
WO. stitsismatmnstl | 160,226,000 | 31,208,000 | 20,016,000 49,330,000 
SE icigleniciasatinion 202,456,000 | 28,622,000 27,407,000 | 60,930,000 
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What ratio foreign imported food bears to home produce formed 
part of a very interesting paper read by Mr. Stephen Bourne on 
the 30th November, 1892, before the Manchester Statistical Society, 
in which he, from tables of comparison between the years 1876 and 
1891, arrived at the following conclusions: that out of 33 millions 
of inhabitants in 1876, 18 might be deemed to be provided from 
home sources, and 15 from foreign supplies; but that in 1891, out 
of 38 millions of inhabitants, 164 depended on home and 21} on 
foreign supplies, or in other words that, in 1891, 55 per cent. of the 
food at present consumed in this country came from abroad. On 
that estimate every inhabitant in these islands is dependent for his 
food for one hundred and eighty-nine days in the year upon foreign 
imports, and if these imports suddenly ceased he would be foodless 
for over six months in the year. 

Foreign food supplies have during the last twenty years gradually 
obtained this preponderance because, as preceding tables have 
shown, home-grown food has almost reached its full limits of 
remunerative production, and the increasing powers of consump- 
tion of a growing population had to be almost entirely met by 
extraneous supplies. This process must continue, and if its de- 
velopment during the next twenty years is as rapid as it has been 
in the past in little more than twenty years hence home produce 
will have receded from being less than a half the total supply of 
food to less than a fourth. Whatever danger, therefore, a temporary 
stoppage or dislocation in the transport of our system of sea-borne 
food might now produce, will be aggravated as time rolls on. I 
have assumed that about one-third of that transport might be 
summarily curtailed or arrested, and if one-third of a food supply 
which feeds every individual in the country for one hundred and 
eighty-nine days be stopped, the whole population would be for 
sixty-three days foodless. If such a catastrophe were to occur, it 
would be beyond the power of any statistician to in any way gauge 
or estimate the amount of misery, suffering, and destitution which 
such a want of daily sustenance would entail. 

A temporary stoppage of ocean highways would not only curtail 
the automatic supplies of food upon which this country relies, but 
a large and corresponding diminution must also occur in the carriage 
of the raw materials and foreign supplies which feed our industries 
and great trades. 

A sudden rise in the price of the necessaries of life is, to a dense 
population, a terrible hardship; but if a great rise in the price of 
the articles to be purchased is associated with a corresponding fall 
in the purchasing power of the buyer, the hardship rapidly assumes 
the form of a wide-spread and immediate famine. Simultaneity 
in a wholesale scarcity of food, and a general lack of employment, 
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is, however, the certain result of our increasing dependence upon 
foreign supplies for the sustenance of our population and for the 
maintenance of their industries, and the extent to which the 
wage-earning power of our industrial classes depends upon the 


communication by sea remaining undisturbed, will now be statisti- 
cally examined. 


Imported Supplies of Raw Material other than Food, and the 
Dependence of the Industries of the Country thereon. 

Though I am conscious that in this part of the subject my work 
is crude and unfinished, still the meaning of the figures which I 
propose to here use, is as clear and unmistakable as those I have 
disposed of. They admit of but one interpretation, the increasing 
dependence of our industries upon foreign supplies. Such being 
therefore the statistical drift of the tables Iam about to employ, 
I have been most anxious to understate rather than overstate the 
case I am presenting. What effect the sudden stoppage of material 
from abroad would have on the industries for whose wants it was 
required, is in almost every case regulated by the nature of the 
individual industry itself. In some instances the foreign material 
is required for mixing and blending with the native, as is the case 
with imported iron-ore and wool, and a sudden stoppage of one 
ingredient essential to the manufacture of the whole commodity 
would damage and disorganize the industry to an extent much be- 
yond the mathematical proportion which the imported material 
bears to the whole material used by that industry. In other 
trades, such as those connected with wood and leather, the bulk of 
the raw material imported is very similar in quality and substance 
to the raw material produced from home sources, and in these 
cases the disturbance due to their contraction and stoppage might 
be only proportional to the ratio they bear to the total material 
consumed by the trade affected. I have assumed throughout that 
the dislocation and contraction of employment from decrease of 
imported material in all industries and trades, will be only pro- 
portional, though it must be manifest that in most cases this is an 
underestimate. 

The figures which I propose to use are the Board of Trade 
returns for 1892. I have selected that year for two reasons: first, 
because it is an average year, being one between a period of expan- 
sion and a period of depression. Taking the ten years preceding, 
I find that, as regards its imports and exports, the year 1892 
represents the average of that decade, being below the volume of 
five years and above that of the remaining five. It is also the 


latest year the figures of which have been thoroughly classified and 
analysed, 
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The ten trades which I propose to select by way of test and 
illustration are— 


1. The steel and iron trades. . Hides and leather. 
2. Wool and worsted. . Wood and timber. 


6. 
% 
3. Cotton. 8. Bristles and brush-making. 
4. Flax. 9. Silk. 

5 


. Gutta-percha and caoutchoue. | 10. Hemp and jute. 


These industries divide themselves into three classes: (1) those 
which are indigenous, and established in consequence of the 
proximity of raw material, such as steel, wool, flax, leather, wood ; 
(2) those which have been artificially created from superiority 
of means of manufacture and transport, and entirely dependent on 
foreign supplies, such as silk, cotton, and jute; (3) those insepara- 
ble from the wants of a civilized community, such as brush-making 
and the manufacture of gutta-percha goods. 

The headquarters of these industries are scattered all over the 
kingdom. Some are inland, some on the seaboard, some in Ireland, 
some in Scotland, and they differ much in the nature of the em- 
ployment they give, in the class of workmen they engage, in the 
amount of wage they distribute. Outwardly there is little or no 
connection between them, but I will show that one and all have a 
common interest in what is the origin of their prosperity and 
existence: free access to the ocean highways. 


Iron and Steel Trade. 

For the year 1892, the total home production of iron-ore 
(according to the Mineral Statistics of the United Kingdom for 
1892, p. 42) was 11,312,675 tons and the imported supply 
3,780,505 tons. Imported ore therefore stands to total production 
at the rate of 1 to 4, or 25 per cent. of the total amount raised. 
The number of persons engaged in those industries directly 
dependent on steel and iron, according to the census returns of 
1891 (see Table A), is 938,448. The proportional number of 
persons whose employment depends on imported supplies of 
foreign ore is 234,612. This industry has in recent years greatly 
changed its character, owing to the cheap and rapid processes of 
converting iron into steel. Foreign ore is required in most of the 
processes to be blended and mixed with the native ore. 


Wool and Worsted Imports, Alpaca, Goats’ Hair, and Yarn. 

The home production, in 1892, of raw material for this industry 
was estimated at 153,000,000 lb. (Messrs. Helmuth, Schwartze 
and Co.’s Annual Report on Wool, 1892), and the net imported 
supply (including yarn), after the re-exports have been deducted, 
329,644,000 lb., or 68:5 per cent. of the whole production. The 
number of persoas occupied in industries connected with wool, and 
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directly dependent on wool, number 301,249, and the proportion to 
whom the foreign raw material gives employment is 206,356. 


Cotton. 

This industry is entirely dependent upon imported foreign raw 
material, which (including yarn, but excluding re-exports) amounted 
in 1892 to 13,851,000 cwt. 670,191 persons obtain, in one shape 
or another, employment from this industry, and the whole of them 
are entirely dependent upon sea-borne cotton. 

Flax (including Tow, Linen, and Yarn). 

The imported raw material, including yarn, for this industry 
was 1,915,000 ewt.; the home produce only 194,000 ewt., or only 
9°2 per cent. of the whole amount consumed. The industry employs 
122,992 persons, of whom 113,029 are dependent for their livelihood 


on foreign material. Home produced flax shows a rapid fall in 
1891 and 1892. 


| 
| Acreage. 


109,901 
74,665 
70,647 


Guttu-percha and Cuoutchoue. 

This small but most essential industry employs 25,557 persons, 
the whole of the raw material used coming from abroad. The 
whole of the employés of the trade are dependent upon foreign 
material for their employment. Many other industries would be 
affected by a failure in the supply of gutta-percha, notably machine 
makers and electricians, and a collapse in this industry would 
cause a disturbance among other trades out of all proportion to 
the numbers it employs or the dimensions of its own particular 
business. 

Hides and Leather. 

In this industry the import of raw material in the shape of 
hides, which are converted into leather here, and the import of 
manufactured leather must be taken together, for they form in the 
aggregate the source of supply to the whole leather and boot trade 
of the country. It has been difficult to obtain statistics as to the 
home production of hides, but eminent members of the trade state 
that the home production is much less than the amount imported 
from abroad. Assuming, which seems a fair estimate, that home- 
produced hides constitute one-third of the total amount converted 
in this country into leather, two-thirds of the raw material here 
made into leather comes from abroad. The manufacture of home- 
made leather is estimated to be about equal to and slightly in 
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excess of the amount imported from abroad; it follows therefore 
that five-sixths of the leather used in this country comes either in 
the shape of raw material or manufactured leather from abroad. 
The number of persons engaged in this industry is 364,755, of 
whom 83 per cent., or 302,746 are dependent for their daily wages 
upon imported supplies of hides and leather. 

The centres of the boot trade are in the midland counties, re- 
mote from the sea, and at first sight little affected by maritime 
questions. Yet there is hardly an industry, excepting cotton, the 
members of which would be so injured by a stoppage of our 
great sea trade routes, as the boot and shoe trade in the centre of 
England. 

Wood and Timber. 

The total consumption of wood and timber in 1892 is estimated 
at 535,000,000 cubic feet, of which 395,000,000 cubic feet were im- 
ported from abroad, or 75 per cent. on the whole. The number of 
persons engaged in trades and industries is estimated at 395,386, 
of whom 296,569 are dependent upon foreign imports. 


Bristle Trade and Brush-making. 

The bristles used for making brushes to a very large extent come 
from abroad. In this small but most necessary industry 17,702 are 
employed. It is difficult to accurately estimate how many are 
dependent upon foreign imports for the raw material they work up, 
but according to the best information I have been able to obtain, at 
least 80 per cent. of this number would be thrown out of employ 
by a stoppage of our imports. I selected this industry as I con- 
sidered it a typical one. There are many similar trades where 
products are accepted as an automatic supply to the wants of a 
civilized community, but how the raw material is obtained which 
alone maintains the trade few care to investigate. 


Silk. 
The whole of the raw material employed in this industry comes 


from abroad. It employs 55,888 persons, all of whom are dependent 
for the wages on foreign supplies. 


Hemp and Jute. 

This trade is in the same category, and it employs 60,539 persons, 
who are in a similarly dependent position. 

Summarizing the results thus obtained, we find the total number 
of persons employed and dependent on these selected trudes amount 
to 2,952,707. Of this number no less thun 1,980,068 are dependent 
Sor their livelihood upon open sea highways. 

Now, if one-third of the supplies coming from abroad were 
stopped no less than 660,000 persons would be without wages; 
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or if the whole of those now engaged in those industries were em- 
ployed on short time, they would have their present time reduced 
by one-third. 

But this, so far from exhausting the reduction of wages in these 
industries caused by a block in our sea routes, only touches the 
first of the trades upon which many other industries and occupa- 
tions are almost entirely dependent. I have in the subsequent 
return included some few of the dependent industries and the 
nuinbers they employ. This list only notices a few of the larger 
subsidiary or dependent occupations, and is far from exhaustive, 


United 
, Kingdom. 


England 


Class of Occupation, endl Wales. Scotland. Treland. 


affected— 


Cabinet-makers, upholster- 


Other large oecup tions seriously | | 
| 91,361 11,930 2,322 


ers, &e. (11, 2, 1) 5 105,613 


Mixed or unspecified textiles ) 162.811 63.136 28.217 
17, 5 } 3,15 28,2 


254,164 
Milliners, dressmakers (18,1, 4); 420,431 56,227 46,787 
Shirt-makers (18, 1, 6) 55,096 7,020 64,214 
Hosiery manufacturers and) n ell 

hosiers (18, 1, 7 and 8)... § 61,568 3,863 159 


523,445 
126,330 


66,190 


Total......0..-a..0. 999,987 | 169,496 | 160,249 | 1,329,732 


(17, 5) | 
Tailors (18, 1, 3) 208,726 27,320 17,950 253,990 
| 


But in addition there are those employed in the work of trans- 
porting and distributing the products of manufacture and industry. 
It is difficult on this point to give anything like a complete esti- 
mate of those thus employed, but Mr. Goschen, as Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, in speaking on the Budget, 11th April, 1892, after 
anilyzing the dimensions of the work of distribution as shown by 
income-tax returns under Schedule D, as compared with produc- 
tion, concluded with these words: “That is to say, that those who 
distribute and transport merchandise and the products of industry 
make on the whole twice as much profit as the producers and 
manufacturers of the articles.” 

Excluding those employed by railways and the great bulk of the 
sinall retailers, I find that 439,106 carmen, carriers, dock labourers, 
bargemen, merchant service employés, &c., would be affected by 
the disturbance I contemplated. 

The census of 1891 gives the grand total of the industrial and 
cominercial classes throughout Great Britain and Ireland as num- 
bering 10,689,000, yet this perfunctory examination I have made 
of some of the great trades, gives the appalling total of 4,721,545 
persons in the first instance whose employment in connection with 
these ten trades is directly or indirectly affected by stoppage of raw 
materials on the high sea. Besides these there are the women and 
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children (not engaged in any occupation) dependent on those em- 
ployed in these trades. Let this stoppage of work be associated 
with a sudden rise in the prices of necessaries, and the elements 
are complete for wholesale calamity and disaster. 

It is impossible to leave the figures relating to imported food and 
imported raw material without a sense of apprehension and dis- 
quietude at the tremendous magnitude of the stake this country 
has in keeping free and open the trade routes of the sea. Heavy 
and unpleasant as may be the stake now, it must in the future 
grow greater and greater. We are in the position of a man forced 
to gamble, and to continually increase his stakes, not because he 
likes gambling, but because he cannot stop without starvation and 
ruin. It isa curious irony of events that the least excitable and 
most practical of the nations of the world should be forced into this 
huge and ever growing speculative risk, but we have now no alter- 
native but to go on with what has been forced on us, but at the 
same time to minimize by prescient and never relaxing precautions 
the peril which must ever surround us. 

Transfer of Flag. 

It may be noticed that, in making these estimates of the con- 
traction of our sea-carrying power in certain eventualities, I have 
ignored and not taken into consideration the relief which many 
believe may be given by transfer of ships from our flag to that of 
some neutral power. It is maintained in certain quarters that this 
transfer will assume very large dimensions, and so doubtless it 
might if such a transaction in itself would give to a British ship- 
owner and a British ship certain immunity and protection against 
the risks and molestation of war. But we have had a long and un- 
varying practical experience on this point. From 1698 to 1815 
this country was six times engaged in serious war; in fact, during 
the greater part of that period it was at war, and the war, in almost 
every case, was fought out as much on sea as on land, and the result 
of this long and painful experience has been to make clear beyond 
controversy that a neutral flag is not in itself sufficient protection 
to neutral merchant vessels trading to the ports of a belligerent, 
unless the neutral has behind it a navy strong enough to ensure 
respect for that flag. 

It would be altogether outside the scope of this paper and of 
the regulations of the Society for me to now attempt to argue this 
question at length, or even by my statements to provoke any 
discussion upon it, but I must briefly give my reasons for believing 
that for the subjects of the greatest naval power in the world to 
solicit the protection of a neutral flag to give to their property 
immunity from the risk and molestation from war, is too empirical 
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a safeguard to set on one side facts and statistics based on experi- 
ence. Wars break out suddenly, and sometimes without premoni- 
tory symptoms, and the early stages of a naval war are the most 
dangerous to a wide-spread commerce, for it is before the defence 
is adapted to the new condition of things that most risk would 
arise and rates of insurance be highest. It is a curious, but at 
the same time a significant, fact that the countries to whose flag 
transfers can be easiest made, and whose laws impose fewest 
formalities to such a transfer, are those whose navies are least 
powerful. Moreover, it is a statistical fact that all the neutral 
powers in the world, if thy combined together, could not man 
half the British mercantile marine, unless they laid up their own 
merchant vessels. 

But above these considerations arises a much more difficult and 
undefinable question. What articles are or are not contraband of 
war? Is food? A great naval power in conflict with a weak naval 
power only nine years ago did so declare itself, “on the ground 
that by the side of those articles included from their very nature 
under contraband of war, such as arms and munitions, there are 
others the trade in which may be incidentally prohibited in time 
of war, by reason of their usefulness to the belligerents.” (Circu- 
lar of French Government, 21st February, 1885.) 

I only refer to these matters not to revoke reply or argument 
on this point, but merely to justify myself in refusing to allow the 
idea of transfer from one flag to another to invalidate the statistical 
conclusion I »m endeavouring to establish. 

Before I conclude this paper, I wish to explain that, in calling 
the attention of this Society to the increasing dependency of this 
country upon its foreign trade for its food supply and the main- 
tenance of its industries, I neither wish to find fault with what 
has been done in the past or to advocate the reversal of that policy 
in the future. My object in asking you to statistically discuss and 
examine our present position is to utilize the great authority 
and influence this Society has with the general public, in order 
that, with increased wealth and improved food supplies, we may 
combine a full knowledge of the sources from which we obtain 
these benefits and of the means by which, in emergencies, the sea 
routes through which they come may be kept open and free. 

The prosperity and well-being of a great nation are like the 
business and property of a great corporation or firm; they must 
be insured against certain risk, and the premium which is annually 
paid against that risk must be regulated largely by the value of 
the property to be protected, and as that property grows in value 
and bulk so must the premium be increased. 

I only ask you as statisticians to look in the same light on the 
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problem I have ventured to discuss, and to remember that the 
annual insurance which we should pay to keep open the ocean 
highways must not merely be regulated by the value of the com- 
merce or merchant fleet that comes by those routes, but by the 
knowledge that the freedom of sea communications between Great 
Britain and the outer world are as essential to her existence as the 


passage of air through the windpipe of any human being is to the 
preservation of his life. 


GEORGE HAMILTON. 


32° 


SOME DEVELOPMENTS OF TENNIS. 


In all avocations of civilized life retrogressive steps are generally 
undesirable, often impossible. Politicians, philosophers, soldiers, 
travellers by land or sea, sportsmen, exponents of games and athletic 
exercises, recognize no such motto as “ Rest and be thankful”; 
praters of good old times are objects of pity and contempt, and 
those who fondly cling to a wish stare super antiquas vias are 
constrained to adopt modern developments, or they will assuredly 
be classed with the dodos and fossils of humanity. This proposi- 
tion scarcely needs demonstration; we may like to read the 
picturesque description of the stage-coach, the pack-saddle, or 
the pillion, but we would not exchange for them the Pullman 
car. No one would wish to revert to the crooked club with which 
our great-grandfathers defended their wicket on an undrained and 
uneven ground; no one would again willingly use “a twisted cue, 
on a cloth untrue, and elliptical billiard balls”; no one would dis- 
card his “ Safety,” and resort to the bone-shaker of 1870 as a means 
of locomotion. 

We will therefore assume that the law of evolution will maintain 
its sway, and that innovations, alterations, and changes of strategy 
and practice will be, as they have been in the past, introduced into 
all, or nearly all, our games and exercises. 

Now, although tennis has a history longer than that of any other 
first-class game, although its principles are embodied in the 
Trattato della Palla, written in 1555 by Antonio Seaino da Salo, 
although these principles were maintained, with some modifica- 
tions, in the Ordonnance made in Paris in 1592, and printed by 
Hulpeau in 1632, again confirmed in 1767 in M. de Garsault’s 
LP Art du Paunier Raquettier, although the laws of the modern 
game are almost identical with those given in Mr. Lukin’s Treatise 
on Tennis published in 1822, we may be sure that if Henri II. of 
France, or the renowned Mdlle. Margot, who in 1427 was said to be 
able to hold her own with all save the very best players, had wit- 
nessed the match played by Cox and Barcellon in 1802, or if these 
celebrated players could now see the game as played by its best 
living professional exponents, Charles Saunders and Peter Latham. 
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they would be startled, bewildered, possibly disappointed, by 
changes which they might, perhaps, decline to recognize as 
improvements. An investigation of the causes which have led to 
these changes, and some reflections on the contrast of play as ex- 
emplified fifty years ago with that of modern times, may interest 
those who watch the development of what is now an important 
element of education—physical exercises. 

Inasmuch as the improvement of the instruments used in these 
exercises has played the most important part in effecting these 
developments, let us take a retrospective glance at the stock-in- 
trade of ball-players in olden times. It is beyond the scope of this 
essay to attempt to trace the affinity of tennis with exercises in the 
Spheristerium, or to the games chronicled by Suetonius, Pliny, and 
other classic writers; nor need we speculate if the xa described 
by Johannes Cinnamus in 1153 as an implement with a broad 
curved end furnished with a net-work of catgut, and which was 
used in a game which may have resembled polo or lacrosse, was 
the prototype of the modern implement. We can form no opinion 
on the nature of the racket alluded to by Chaucer about 1380 in 
Troylus and Cryseyde or of the reticulum mentioned in the 
Colloquies of Erasmus which were published in 1527. But we 
have abundant evidence to show that in the fourteenth century a 
game of hand-ball which had been played in France, Spain, and 
Italy, in open spaces in the country, became popular in the towns 
of France, and that the difficulty of finding adequate space sug- 
gested the utilization of enclosed courts, or the erection of build- 
ings suitable for the purpose. These courts were called 7'ripcts, 
but this word has fallen into disuse, all tennis-courts in France 
being now termed Jeux. In this archaic game the ball was pro- 
bably struck with the palm of the hand, but early in the fifteenth 
century attempts were made to auginent propelling power by 
mechanical agencies. The Italians used a Bracciale, or wooden 
gauntlet, in their game Pallone, and a net-work of gut applied at 
first to a strong glove, and subsequently attached to a handle, 
probably foreshadowed the implement which became known as 
raqueta in Spain, racchetta in Italy, raquette in France. 

The impetus given to the game of La Paume in the course of 
the next hundred years must have been prodigious, for Lippomano 
the Venetian Ambassador, writing from Paris about the end of the 
sixteenth century says, “There were more than eighteen hundred 
tennis-courts* in various parts of the town of Paris, and that it was 
calculated that the sum of one thousand crowns was daily spent 
in the purchase of rackets.” But we have no trustworthy descrip- 


* It is inconceivable that these should have been Tripots ; they were probably 
open spaces in which Longue Paume could be played. 
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tion of these rackets, and we must hesitate before we accept as 
accurate representations of the then existing models, the drawings 
that have been preserved. Scaino introduces into the ground- 
plan which he gives of the Tripot at the Louvre in 1555 a draw- 
ing of a racchetta. In 1632 Hulpeau published a book called Le 
Jeu Royal de la Paume, in the frontispiece of which we see four 
players actively engaged at tennis, but the costumes in which 
they are arrayed and the rackets they hold in their hands are 
singularly ill-adapted to any game we can picture to ourselves. 
In a rare book printed in 1641, entitled The true effigies of owr 
most Illustrious Soveraigne Lord, King Charles, Queen Mary, 
with the rest of the Royal progenie, is a portrait of the Duke of 
York, afterwards James II., holding a primitive implement which 
might, in courtesy, be called a racket. These rackets appear to 
have been equipped with very short handles, and their shape must 
have been something like that of a ladies’ toilet hand-mirror. 
Giuseppe Mitelli, an artist who painted in Bologna in 1675, gives 
us a representation of the racket of his day, a rough sketch, but 
evidently the work of a skilled draughtsman who imitated what 
he saw. It bears some resemblance to the rudest type of lawn- 
tennis racket, which might be bouzht at a toy-shop for half-a- 
crown. Frail as these rackets must have been, there is evidence 
to show that with them it was possible to impart cut to the ball, 
for Scaino describes the action of a player who attempts to cut 
(tagliare), and mentions the fugitive, various, and almost incom- 
prehensible bounds which a ball so struck makes in falling on the 
floor. Still it is inconceivable that a ball, even when “launched 
by Porthos’s Herculean hand,” should have been forced with such 
a racket with speed sufficient to induce d’Artagnan to withdraw 
from the court. I would rather believe that M. Dumas described 
tennis as he had seen it, and that he did not trouble himself with 
archeological research. 

These rackets may have served their purpose when balls were 
made of wool or hair (often adulterated with bran) and covered 
with sheepskin or some kind of leather. The game played with 
them may have been a good game, requiring skill, patience, and 
perseverance, but it was not the tennis of the nineteenth, or even 
of the eighteenth century. 

The art of ball-making advanced rapidly in the course of the next 
hundred years. In de Garsault’s time, 1767, tennis-balls were 
made of strips of woollen material tightly rolled into a spherical 
form, tied with string, and covered with white cloth, and it is 
probable that an improvement of the racket was evolved part 
passu. In those days the middle-piece was used, the hoop was 
furnished with vertical main-strings and horizontal cross-strings, 
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and the rackets and balls used by Masson, Bergeron, Charrier, and 
Barcellon bore a close affinity to those of the present time. 

Many players now living can remember an important revolution 
which commenced in 1857 or thereabouts. At that time rackets 
were furnished with main-strings of thick gut (known as “ size No. 
10”) and cross-strings, thirty-two or thirty-three in number, of a 
thinner gut (size No. 6) looped round them. But in 1856 Barre 
brought to England from France a racket st:ung in what was then 
called the mode a lu Russe. In this method the thick gut (No. 10) 
was (with the exception of three or four thin-gut strings at the 
head of the racket) used alike for main-strings and cross-strings, 
and the cross-strings, reduced in number to twenty-five or twenty- 
six, were simply threaded through the main-strings. 

It is easy to realize that the augmentation of elasticity in the 
head of a racket tightly strung in this manner would invest it with 
far greater propelling power, and that this elasticity would also be 
prejudicial to accurate placing, and a perfect command of the ball. 
These relative advantages were long weighed in the balance, and 
the next few years remind us of the Battle of the Gauges, or the 
controversies of the Big-endians and the Little-endians. I was one 
of the first to adopt the new style, but I remember the reply of 
Barre, who had taken to it on account of its convenience, to my 
question, “ Which do you prefer?” “If I had to play a match for 
£100, I would have plenty of new rackets strung in the old way.” 
But soon after this he must have been converted, for in his great 
match for the championship in 1862 he used rackets strung @ la 
Russe, while Edmund Tompkins was staunch in his allegiance to 
the English system. Tompkins always disliked a tight racket. In 
1866, by which time the modern method had superseded the old 
style of stringing, I have seen him lay his newly-strung racket on 
the floor, and, standing on the strings, rest his whole weight on 
them, so that impaired elasticity might afford him greater com- 
mand over the ball. 

Soon after this an impetus was given to the improvement of ball 
manufacture. The strips of cloth were rolled more tightly, and 
better workmanship and higher finish invested them with more 
elasticity. So much so that some players expressed an opinion 
that the game was getting too fast. These complaints were met by 
the substitution of a stouter cloth for the material that had hereto- 
fore been used for covering balls. The change may have been 
necessary, but the augmentation of weight, although inconsiderable, 
put an increased strain on the muscles of the fore-arm, and I 
believe that the prevalence of “ tennis-elbow,” almost, if not quite, 
unknown before 1870, may be traced to this cause. 

I have endeavoured to give an historical outline of the develop 
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ments of racket and ball manufacture, and will try to illustrate to 
what extent they have influenced modern play. It is perhaps re- 
markable that while changes of style and strategy have been many, 
we can find absolutely nothing in modern tennis that is new, the 
present age has evolved no service, stroke, or return that was not 
known fifty years ago. Barre could give the Giraffe service with 
quite as telling effect as can Saunders, its best living exponent. The 
underhand twist with which Pettitt used to exasperate opponents 
and weary spectators was practised before he was born. In the 
Mémoires secrets, 1780, we read of Charrier, “ ce vaillant Amédée, 
4 la volée imperturbable, qui faisait jusqu’ & onze coups de bosse de 
suite & la descente du toit.”. The high overhand “drop” was 
Biboche’s favourite service, and I am indebted to my Simian 
instincts for the acquisition of my strongest opening of the game. 
‘The demi-volée and the coup-de-temps (that indescribable effort 
which enables a player to return an apparently impossible stroke) 
were, as they still are, familiar expressions in the vocabulary of 
tennis. But some strokes are more frequently practised, some 
have fallen into comparative disuse. No competent critic can have 
failed to observe that more balls are taken at the volley than 
formerly, that play, although perhaps more brilliant and sensa- 
tional, is less accurate than it was, and that the relations of skill 
to activity and endurance have been modified. 

The first proposition suggests a problem of which the solution is 
not easy. Why did not Barre and Tompkins make more use of 
the volley at a time when the slower flight of the ball would 
assuredly have given them a better opportunity of arriving in time 
to play it before it has fallen than is offered in these days? It is 
idle to suppose that Barre, who was the greatest master of every 
feature of the game the world has ever seen, could not volley. He 
could volley, and he did volley when occasion required, and anyone 
who has seen hin taking services from the pent-house in a parti 
de quatre will corroborate my assertion that his volley was as 
accurate and severe as that of any past or present player. But he 
knew that the volley did not pay: he knew that with the imple- 
ments then in use he could return the service or stroke more 
effectively from the floor than by the cut stroke into the forehand 
corner now so well played by Saunders, Latham, Mr. Lyttelton, 
and others who appear to neglect no opportunity of taking the 
service, or, indeed, any ball in play before it reaches the ground. 
Tompkins, the most accurate and classical of players, seldom 
attempted this stroke, though he assuredly could have played it 
had he found that it would pay. He, however, if crippled by re- 
peated side-wall services parfaitement ajustés, would force with a 
strong overhand twist for the backhand corner of the dedans, or 
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for the forehand corner of the same opening by the cowp-de-bosse. 
We must look for the solution of the problem in the fact that the 
volley saves both time and fatigue. In modern tennis “it is the 
pace that kills,” and any manceuvre which sends back the ball as 
speedily as possible is sure to find favour in these days. In order 
to play a perfect stroke on the floor it is indispensable that every 
limb of the body shall be in correct position, and the modern fast 
play often demands a supreme effort from the player who would 
pose himself correctly. The player who would force or volley 
knows that it is of less moment whether his attitude is orthodox 
or not. I am conscious that during the later years of my career 
I played more for the openings than I did calidus juventd, and 
Mr. A. Lyttelton, who is second to none in his enthusiasm for pure 
tennis, has told me that the fast play compels him to resort to 
every expedient which may tend to minimize exertion, and that 
for that reason, and that reason only, he often volleys balls which 
he would have preferred to leave alone. There may be other con- 
tributory causes of the frequency of the volley. Better lighted 
courts and the truer trajectory of the better finished ball may have 
made this stroke easier, and it is probable that the slacker racket 
of the last generation enabled a player to place the ball with 
accuracy that would baftle the would-be volleyer. 

Probably no one will challenge the truth of my statement that 
play is less accurate than it was. A ball played on to the pent- 
house is an emblem of inaccurate play, but it is of frequent 
occurrence even in first-class matches. In the course of a remark- 
able rest of twenty-one strokes which was played this year at 
Prince’s Club in a match between Saunders and Latham, no less 
than six balls were played on to the pent-house. The penalty, 
however, on random play appears to be lighter than it was. Such 
strokes afford what is called in France balle a la mein, affording 
an opportunity for a crushing rejoinder ; but modern implements 
appear to have lessened the power to attack, and to have augmented 
facility of return. 

My third proposition is to some extent a corollary of the other 
two, and scarcely needs illustration. It may be confidently asserted 
that no player in his sixtieth year could hold his own against all 
comers at modern tennis as did Barre in 1862. 

I have heard tennis-players express an opinion that rests are 
now shorter than they were formerly. I am inclined to concur 
with this opinion, but the absence of authentic records precludes 
demonstration. The Sporting Magazine, vol. 98, mentions a match 
played in 1841, when Peter Tompkins, Edmund’s father, succeeded 
in defeating Mr. C. G. Taylor and W. Cox. In this match it is said 
that “great skill was displayed on both sides, and in one instance 
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the ball was returned no fewer than twenty-six times.” The long- 
est rest Lever played occurred more than twenty years ago, while 
I was opposed to John Tompkins at Brighton, when a spectator 
assured me that he had counted thirty-three strokes, and I believe 
that if anyone had collected statistics of the rests played by Mr. C. 
Taylor and E. Tompkins, it would be found that the average length 
of a rest was greater thanit is now. In 1889 The Field gave us the 
result of the observation of its reporter in three matches, which 
may be taken as typical examples of attack and defence. In the 
first of these (Saunders giving 15 for a bisque to Mr. A. Lyttelton), 
there were 3 sets, 326 rests, 1,307 strokes, average 401. In the 
second (Mr. A. Lyttelton v. Sir E. Grey, even) there were 4 sets, 
332 rests, 1,330 strokes, average 4006. In the third (Mr. E 
Crawley v. Mr. E. Cazalet, even) there were 5 sets, 374 rests, 1,509 
strokes, average 403. In a match played at Lords in 1890 (Pettitt 
giving half-fifteen for a bisque to Saunders) there were 3 sets, 
289 rests, 1,155 strokes, average 4. I noted every stroke in a 
match recently played between Saunders and Latham, in which 
there were 3 sets, 253 rests, 1,096 strokes, average 433.* This 
analysis gives a higher figure to the rest of 1894 than to that of 
1889, but it is by no means conclusive that the average rest is 
now longer than it was five years ago, for in the last-mentioned 
match Latham, receiving half-fifteen for a bisque, and playing in 
Saunders’s own court, was continually on the defensive, and his 
marvellous dexterity of return enabled him to prolons many a rest 
after annihilation appeared imminent. The longest rest, twenty-one 
strokes, was played in this match. In no other rest were more 
than seventeen strokes played. 

As the first match of importance in which I took part was played 
in 1857, when I, with Barre asa partner, encountered E. Tompkins 
and Mr. C. Taylor; as my last appearance in public was in a single- 
handed contest with Pettitt in 1887; and as in every year of the 
three intervening decades I played frequent matches with the 
successive champions, the impressions left on my mind of the 
characteristic features of the style of these professionals may not 
be devoid of interest. Were Barre, E. Tompkins, G. Lambert, 
Pettitt, and Saunders all living, and playing in their very best 
form, we should observe differences in their styles of play, just as 
in cricket, in art, in music, even in chess, there are many methods 
of arriving at a high standard of excellence, and it would be an 
invidious, almost an impossible task to assert with confidence which 
of these champions displayed the style most worthy of imitation by 
* In all these matches a successful service, if untouched, is counted as a rest of 


one stroke. The return of the service, and of each subsequent stroke, whether 
successful or unsuccessful, is counted as one stroke. 
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the young tennis-player. I have, however, no hesitation in record- 
ing my opinion that Barre fairly earned the reputation he still 
enjoys of having been the best all-round player ever seen in a 
court. The great secret of his success was he never made a mis- 
take. A ball played by him into the net was as rare as a foozled 
tee-shot by Mr. John Ball; a stroke on to the pent-house was as 
exceptional as a catch missed by Gunn at long-field. Yet the 
speed of his force was terrific, and his stroke was more severe than 
that of any player of the day. For more thin thirty years his 
supremacy was unquestioned. It was not until the close of his 
fifth decade that a protracted match with E. Tompkins was aban- 
doned slightly in favour of the latter, who from that date, 1862, 
became entitled to claim the Championship. 

It might have been expected that E. Tompkins, who was fami- 
liarized with the traditions of Charrier, Cox, and Barcellon, and 
who had been engaged in frequent matches with Barre and “ Bi- 
boche,” should have formed his style from these masters, but he 
surpassed even these models in grace, precision, and accuracy. 
Ife played long enough to see the consummation of the changes 
which were brought about while he was still in his prime, and, 
though he adopted them reluctantly, his later play was un- 
doubtedly faster than that of his earlier days. All tennis-players 
regret that it was never possible to arrange an encounter between 
Tompkins, the best exponent of the elder school, and George Lam- 
bert, who may be called the pioneer of the modern or fast school ; 
bat a severely sprained ankle compelled Tompkins to forego severe 
exercise in 1870, and when he reappeared in the arena after an 
interval of two or three years, Lambert had established his supe-~ 
riority beyond all possible question. However admirable and 
worthy of imitation his style may have been, it lacked that sacred 
fire which distinguishes genius from talent, and was not the main- 
spring of any startling change or novelty. 

With Lambert, however, began a new era. He had never played 
with any but the modern tight rackets and heavy balls, so he had 
nothing to unlearn. His muscular frame and powerful fore-arm 
enabled him to impart speed combined with cut, which came as a 
revelation to his opponents, and had been undreamed of in the 
philosophy of the elder school. This exceptional severity of stroke, 
and the lightning speed of his boasted force, furnished him with 
irresistible weapons of attack, and I believe that his form in 1874, 
by which time he had reached the zenith of his powers, may have 
rivalled that of the French champion. I am confirmed in this 
opinion by the answer made by Barre himself to a player who asked 
him if he thought he could have given odds to Lambert. “In my 
best day, perhaps one bisque,” was the reply of the most generous 
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and least egotistic man I ever met. But the relative brilliancy of 
these stars can be only a subject of conjecture. They moved in 
different orbits. The light of the elder had been dimmed long ere 
that of the younger rose above the horizon. But in justice to the 
memory of the great French pawmier it may be pointed out that 
Lambert was at no time a good giver of odds; his style illustrated 
the proverb, “ Vis consili expers mole ruit sud.” If his crushing 
attack failed, he lacked the precision and unfailing return which 
in time would wear out an opponent weaker than himself. He was 
slow to grasp the idiosyncrasies of a court with which he was not 
familiar, and his form in any neutral court was far below that which 
he displayed at Lords. His career, though brilliant, was cut short 
by an attack of whooping-cough in 1875, followed by rheumatic 
fever, and he never regained his former strength, except, perhaps, 
in 1878. Barre, on the other hand, often said that after a fort- 
night’s practice he would feel at home in any court. Barre’s 
intuitive perception of his opponent’s weak points, and his con- 
summate knowledge of the game, made him the best giver of odds 
ever known, and the standard of play he had reached at twenty- 
five was scarcely, if at all, impaired when he was fifty years of age. 
Lambert’s supremacy, which may be said to have commenced in 
1871, was brought to an honourable close in 1885 by his defeat by 
Thomas Pettitt, then in the prime of life, while Lambert was in his 
forty-fourth year. 

His reign inaugurated the fast cut stroke and rapid return which 
is now conspicuous in first-class play; that of his successor, 
Pettitt, inaugurated the hard and low hitting which only failed 
to find many imitators because few players are endowed with the 
superb physique which enabled Pettitt to reach any ball, and the 
phenomenal sympathy of hand and eye which enabled him to 
time its flight, and to volley and half-volley with unerring accu- 
racy. He probably never played better than he did in his great 
match with Lambert, and the result of that match, in which 
Lambert assumed a commanding lead and kept the issue in 
suspense long after his strength began to fail, makes it probable 
if not certain, that had he, playing as he did then, encountered 
Lambert at his prime he would have met more than his match. 
But I am convinced that it was within his reach to play better than 
he did then, because, had he had adequate opportunities of practice 
with first-class players, he would have found that even he had 
something to unlearn, and the facility with which he succeeded 
in adapting his play to that of his antagonist would have enabled 
him to acquire better form than he ever displayed. He, however, 
accomplished the task he had undertaken; “ venit, vidit, vicit.” 
He defeated the best English professional in 1885, and again in 
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1890. We can only regret that his brilliant career was so short. 
In a letter dated Boston, September 11th, 1890, he announced 
that he should not again defend his position, which was thus 
silently ceded to Charles Saunders, our present champion. 

The characteristic feature of Saunders’ game is the volley, es- 
pecially the volley from the pent-house. This stroke is now the fre- 
quent resource of all good players, but it has been brought to such 
a pitch of perfection by him that I have heard Latham assert 
that the delivery of a good service is scarcely worth the trouble 
and fatigue it entails. His defence is admirable, and his stroke 
is more accurate than that of any living player, but he cannot 
give the underhand twist service as did Pettitt, nor can he cut 
the ball and deliver the boasted force as did Lambert in his best 
day. Still his style is emblematic of pure and correct tennis, and 
is a model to be imitated by all players. 

These developments have also influenced amateur play, but the 
greater variety of style that may be noticed in the performance of 
gentlemen players makes it less easy to trace the progress of the 
metamorphosis. Doubtless, Mr. Alfred Lyttelton plays a faster 
game than did his brother, Mr. C. G. Lyttelton, now Lord Cob- 
ham, who for five consecutive years held the second place among 
amateurs. The style of the late Mr. G. B. Crawley is reproduced 
in that of his son, Mr. Ernest Crawley, but a critic who contrasts 
the two styles will notice in that of the latter the effects of modern 
developments. Mr. A. J. Balfour and Mr. Beauclere now illustrate 
the severe stroke and inaccurate return of the modern school. 
Mr. Godfrey Lushington and Mr. F. Langham formerly illustrated 
quiet, graceful, but less energetic action both of attack and defence. 
On the other hand, Mr. W. Ford and Mr. E. Bligh, contemporaries 
of Barre, M. Mosneron,and Mr. C. Taylor, played a faster and 
harder-hitting game than Mr. R. D. Walker or Mr. E. Curtis, who 
began tennis long after the former players had laid aside the 
racket. 

Variety of style in any one pastime is the natural sequence 
of the many occupations and amusements of amateurs. “ Every- 
thing of something, something of everything” is the motto of 
the ambitious athlete, and, with scarcely an exception, our best 
amateur tennis-players have attained distinction in other sports 
or games. Statesmen, lawyers, musicians, artists, chess-players, 
devotees of hunting, shooting, and rowing, have been fascinated 
by the charms of tennis. The “ King of Games” has exercised 
his sway over men who have distinguished themselves at cricket, 
rackets, lawn-tennis, football, golf, and billiards. Football can 
have no affinity with tennis, golf and billiards little, if any, for 
in these games the ball starts from rest. Cricket gives an apti- 
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tude for all games, and is an excellent training for all pastimes 
in which freedom of arm, sympathy of hand and eye, and con- 
certed action of shoulder, wrist, leg, and body are indispensable. 
The pursuit of these games should not interfere with the progress 
at tennis of anyone who can devote his whole life to amusement. 
But it is only a privileged few who can spare time and money for 
earnest work at more than one game, and without earnest work no 
one can hope to succeed. Rackets and lawn-tennis have much in 
common with tennis, for the forward drive at cricket is nearly 
reproduced in the ordinary forehand stroke in the two former 
games, and in the direct force in the latter; but when we come to 
the more subtle refinements of tennis, the cut and the backhand 
return, we find that while concerted action of every limb of the 
body is necessary in all, its application in any one of the three 
ditfers widely froin that which is required in the others. 

Hence we realize that proficiency in rackets or lawn-tennis, 
although useful in the introductory stages of tennis, rarely fails to 
be prejudicial to the acquisition of a perfect style. No “Grass- 
hopper,” if I may use that irreverent term, has attained a place in 
the front rank of tennis-players, and I am convinced that Peter 
Latham, Sir W. Dyke, and Mr. R. D. Walker, eminent racket- 
players who subsequently devoted themselves to tennis, would, if 
they had been earlier “off with the old love,” have wooed their new 
flame with greater success. The laurels I have earned are in a 
great measure due to the fact that an unusually cold and wet May 
term made cricket on Fenner’s ground a doubtful pleasure in 1853 ; 
that the open-court gaime of rackets failed to attract me, that the 
seeds of lawn-tennis which we now know had been sown for ages had 
not begun to germinate, and that severe cases of golf-fever were 
almost unknown south of the Tweed. 

The publicity given by the Press to athleticism and the ener- 
getic seriousness with which we now take our amusements 
have evolved yet another development—a more systematic pro- 
vision for all matches for position. In the first great match of 
which we have any trustworthy record (Barre v. E. Tompkins 
in 1862) there was a “go-as-you please” element in the arrange- 
ments, or want of arrangements, which would not harmonize with 
the formalism of the present day. This match was commenced 
on the 16th of May, on which day two sets only were played, one of 
which, an unusually protracted advantage set, was drawn by mutual 
consent ; it was continued on the 20th and 23rd: on the 28th another 
set was drawn, and two more on the 10th of June. At this stage 
of the match, four sets having been drawn, four won by Barre and 
six by Tompkins, the veteran appealed for leave to withdraw, urging 
that he was old and exhausted, and that he had given an exhibition 
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of tennis that should satisfy the most greedy of amateurs. The 
discussion that ensued was summed up with cruel fairness by one 
present: “Mais, Barre, vous ne voyez pas la chose comme elle doit 
étre regardé ; cette homme la compte sur votre impuissance.” 
Tompkins, however, and his backers generously forbore to press the 
claim they might surely have substantiated, and the match and bets 
were declared drawn. The match that I played with E. Tompkins 
at Brighton in 1876 was of an informal character, although,—George 
Lambert being temporarily, it was then feared permanently, disabled 
by severe illness,—it was a contest between the two best living 
players. 

But when Lambert encountered Pettitt at Hampton Court in 
1885 the stakes were deposited before the day fixed for the com- 
mencement of the match, two umpires and a referee were 
appointed, and conditions which would provide for any emer- 
gency were agreed to. Very similar conditions were made for 
the match for the championship played in Lord Iveagh’s court 
in Dublin in 1890 by Pettitt and Saunders, and in each case 
the conditions were carried out to the letter. The results of 
these matches have been chronicled in The Field, The Annals 
of Tennis,and the Badminton Library, so it will be sufficient 
to mention that I brought my match to a successful issue, 
winning 5 sets to my opponent’s 3, and that Pettitt was twice 
victorious: in the first by 7 sets to 5, 58 games to 51, 361 
strokes to 352; in the second, again 7 sets to 5, 57 games to 
46, 332 strokes to 304. 

Some other changes which I have observed in the course of 
the last forty years may be briefly mentioned, although they 
have no direct bearing on the theme of this article. The cost of 
tennis is far less than it was in the early part of this century: we 
must be indebted to the traditions of our grandfathers for the 
misconceptions which too commonly prevail about the alleged 
expense of the game. Rowing and cycling are no doubt cheap, 
golf is an inexpensive game if you carry your own clubs, and do 
not break too many of them, but you may get a great deal of 
tennis for £25 a year, and it may be questioned if the same can 
be said of any other first-class game. Then the standard of com- 
fort, I may even say of cleanliness, has been raised. _ Edmund 
Tompkins has told me that he can remember the time when 
gentlemen would drop in to the court in James Street, Hay- 
market, take off their frock-coats and tall hats, lay them down 
in the dedans, play at tennis, and after their game resume the 
insignia of respectability, and return to Piccadilly or Pall Mall 
in what would now be considered a condition of intolerable dis- 
comfort. This was before*my time, but I can remember the days 
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when the only changing-room was a small apartment which 
became inconveniently congested if the intending players were 
not fully equipped when the last occupiers left the court. Now 
a comfortable dressing-room generally furnished with a hot or 
cold bath, and provided with every requisite for the toilet, is 
at most courts at the disposal of each player. 

I cannot remember the days when the dedans was wholly 
unprotected, but I can recall the time when we habitually drew 
the net aside, so that we might better observe each stroke. A 
portion of the net was generally left at the fore-hand corner of the 
dedans, where immunity from danger could be afforded to nervous 
spectators, and the coveted seat was that which gave an uninter- 
rupted view of the court, but yet provided for safety by a timely 
side-movement behind the net. I have seen a Lincoln and 
Bennett irreparably injured, I have seen a box of lucifer matches 
ignited, and a pewter-pot half full of ale overturned by a force, 
but, although a spectator was now and then “ cut-over,” I cannot 
call to mind an accident attended by serious consequences. __ 

Again, modern courts are better built, better lighted, better 
ventilated. A solution of permanganate of potash and manga- 
nese sulphate has replaced the unsavoury mixture of bullock’s- 
blood and lamp-black, which was once used for staining the 
floor and making it less slippery, and a better material is 
employed for covering the side-walls than that which used too 
quickly to discolour the balls. Few courts were provided with 
lights in the roof, the side-windows of many were unglazed, 
and if blinds or curtains were used they were so ill-fitting, and 
of so unsuitable a character that a bewildering glare was the 
result of a bright day. I have played in the Haymarket court 
when the light has been so bad that spectators in the dedans were 
invisible to the player on the hazard-side. I have played in the 
court in Pembroke Road, Cambridge (now pulled down), when 
snow has been driven through the side-windows and covered 
the floor with a white carpet. There is no modern court which 
is not provided with ample skylights and side-windows of ground- 
glass or furnished with well-titting blinds. Ventilation was un- 
dreamed of ; at the present time some courts are provided with hit- 
and-miss ventilators, some even with a coil of hot-water pipes 
placed in a channel under the net—excellent contrivances for 
preventing condensation on the walls and floor consequent on 
a change of temperature. The erection of sixteen new tennis 
courts in the course of the last thirty years, the reconstruction 
and repair of others, the demand for seats in the dedans and 
galleries when any important match is to be played, and the 
publicity given by the Press to the records of tennis show that 
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the interest taken in the game is certainly not less than it was 
in the olden time. 

The inferences we may draw from these reflexions is that as 
there have been changes in the past so we may expect to see de- 
velopments in the future, and these potential developments suggest 
the question “Quo tendimus?” One of the great charms of tennis 
is the infinite variety of which it is susceptible. A French 
peumier is said to have replied to the question, “How many 
services can you give?” Moi, Messieurs, jen ai quarante-deux ! 
It is clear that if a considerable percentage of services are volleyed 
from the pent-house, the element of variety, both of service and 
return, will be reduced, equally clear that the quick stroke and 
return give less time for an opponent to pose himself correctly, and 
compel him to play frequent random strokes. Some may deplore 
the limitation of this variety, some may even doubt if the modern 
gaine is as interesting to spectators and competitors as was that of 
the last generation. Possibly youthful athletes would prefer the 
one ; those who are entering on “a kindly but frosty old age ” might 
wish to revert to the other. No wise man prophesies unless he 
knows, but if an aluminium hoop, equipped with wire, should be in- 
vented, the tendency to quick play will be increased in an alarm- 
ing ratio. If it should be found possible to light tennis courts by 
electricity, an element of personal danger hitherto unknown will 
be introduced. Then the weight of balls must be augmented, more 
players will be disabled by tennis-elbow, few will persevere after 
middle age, and the next generation may be constrained to take 
into serious consideration if the time has not arrived when a retro- 
gressive step may be desirable if not absolutely necessary. 


J. M. HEATHCOTE. 
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THE GREAT CONSPIRACY. 


“THE Religious Controversy at the School Board” ; it seems always 
with us. We cannot take up our newspaper without catching sight 
of this grimly familiar heading. For the past eighteen months an 
exceedingly bitter struggle has raged within the palatial walls on 
the Victoria Embankment, and those of us who are specially in- 
terested in educational matters are aware that the controversy is 
now slowly spreading throughout the country. The words uttered 
by the far-seeing Conservative leader at Preston last October are 
being abundantly verified: “ You are entering upon a religious 
war of which you will not see the end.” Why is this controversy 
so acute? Because it touches the very foundation of all things, 
because it goes down deep into those principles which lie at the 
roots of religion, of morality, and of the State. In the course of 
this paper I shall endeavour to show what those principles are, how 
they have been attacked, and why those who love England and that 
religion to which we owe all that England is, dare not for a single 
moment think of retreat. 

There never was a time in the history of this country when edu- 
cation was the object of greater solicitude. Political parties and 
statesmen vie with each other in developing the methods by which 
the poorest child may mount the rounds of the intellectual ladder, 
and enjoy the advantages hitherto reserved almost exclusively for 
the benefit of the rich. The inflation inseparable from all new and 
popular movements is very noticeable. People lose all idea of pro- 
portion—nature humane est exaggerare, as the schoolboy said. 
Men talk and act as if education were the last end of man, and 
hook-learning the remedy for all political and social evils. Still, 
popular education is the corollary of popular government; and it is 
wise instinct which guides the new democracy and its leaders to 
place education in the forefront of political necessities. 

What is education? The answer we give to this question places 
us in one or other of two hostile camps. It happens that in The 
Times of to-day (May 8th) the opposing views of education are 
set forth with that firm grasp of fundamental principles and that 
perspicuity of diction which distinguish Lord Salisbury’s public 
utterances :— 


“In olden days it was thought that all education ought to be founded on the 
principles of religion in which we believed, but of late years, within the memory 
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of some now living, a great change has come over a portion of the community ; 
and while a large portion still think strongly and believe intensely that religious 
teaching ought to go hand in hand with all other education, and that knowledge 
of what is divine and knowledge of what is human cannot safely be parted, there 
are others, who, from a variety of motives—motives which I will not undertake to 
characterize, because they differ infinitely in nature—say that all teaching must 
be secular, and that no religious teaching ought to be given. Now, those are two 
entirely different points of view. We represent the older point of view.” 


Lord Salisbury may be said to be the exponent of the Church 
and Conservative view. I quote the following resolution, taken 
from the manifesto drawn up last month by the Roman Catholic 
Archbishop and Bishops of England :— 


‘*That Catholic parents cannot in conscience accept or approve for their children 
a system of edueation, in which secular instruction is wholly divorced from edu- 
eation in their religion.” 


Here, then, is the first Christian principle of education, the prin- 
ciple which those who are not ashamed to be called the representa- 
tives of the “ olden days” will defend to the very last—That all 
education must be fownded on the principles of religion. This 
principle is based, of course, on the Christian conception of human 
nature, that man has a body, a mind, and a soul, and that all true 
education must have reference to his whole being.* 

To illustrate the second Christian principle of education I will 
quote from the same authorities. Lord Salisbury said at Preston 
last October : 


‘There is only one sound principle in religious education by which you should 
cling, which you should relentlessly enforce against all the conveniences and ex- 
pediences of official men, and that is, that a parent, unless he has forfeited the 
right by criminal acts, has the inalienable right to determine the teaching which his 
child should receive upon the holiest and most momentous of subjects. That is a 
right which no expediency can negative, which no State necessity ought to allow 
you to sweep away, and therefore I ask you to give your attention to this question 
of denominational education. It is full of danger and of difficulty, but you will 


* The plan put forward by certvin well-meaning people that the day-schools 
should be entirely secular, and that the religious instruction should be given by 
outside agency in the Sunday schools or elsewhere, has a certain plausibility which 
commends it to many. Very briefly I will point out the reasons why we cannot 
accept such a solution of the ditliculty. In the first place, a divorce between 
secular and religious instruction is clean contrary to Christian principles. You 
cannot educate a child properly by instructing one half of him for six days in the 
week by one set of teachers, and the other half of him on a seventh day by 
another set of teachers. Secondly, it is hopeless in practice. In London we spend 
over £50,000 a year in working the machinery which gets the children into school 
before we touch their education, and the machinery is provided by the compulsory 
clauses of the Act. How are the children to be got hold of without the compulsory 
clauses and without the expenditure of this huge sum of money ? Again, the 500,000 
children in the Board School take 8,000 trained professional teachers to preserve 
discipline, not to mention the instruction. How many amateur teachers should we 
want? How are we to get them? [hope I have said enough to indicate the chief 
objections to a plan which would inevitably result in the lapse of a large propor- 
tion of our urban populations into heathendom. 
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only meet the danger by marching straight up to it and declaring that the pre- 


rogative of the parent, unless he be convicted of criminality, must not be taken away 
ly the State.” 


The Roman Catholic Bishops declare in their manifesto : 


“That compulsory State education is an intolerable tyranny, unless due regard 
he paid by the State to the elucat’on of the children in their own religion ; that 
happily, in the ease of pauper and semt-eriminal children, such regard is part of 
the English Law, which makes provision for the education of such children in 
their own faith; and that, therefore, consistency and justice require that the 
children of the honest working classes, who are compelled under penalties to at- 


tend school, should not be less advantageously provided for in respect to education 
in their own religion.” 


This principle may be shortly put as follows: The rights of the 
Parent ; the Purent, not the State, to control the education of the 
child. 

The antitheses of these principles are secular education, or the 
Leole Neutre, and the doctrine that all children are the property 
of the State. We know whence these principles spring; they are 
the spawn of the French Revolution. They are principles which 
are hostile to religion, hostile to the State, hostile to liberty; they 
are the inevitable forerunners of political disorder and anarchy. 

Until the year 1870 the Christian principles of education were 
recognized by this realm. The Public Elementary Schools were 
religious schools and the State formally recognized the fact. Thus 
in 1840 the Lords of the Privy Council said : 

** Their lordships are strongly of opinion that no plan of education ought to be 


encouraged in which intellectual instruction is not subordinate to the regulation of 
the thoughts and habits of the children hy the doctrines and precepts of revealed 


religion.” 

The system, too, was a denominational system, the different re- 
ligious bodies were assisted to educate their own c'iildren; theo- 
retically, at any rate, the rights of the parents were upheld. But a 
new party was coming to the front, a party pledged to French 
ideals; in 1870 the Act was passed which established the Board 
School system, and the great blow was struck at the Christian con- 
ception of education. For the first time in the history of England 
the State treated religion as an accidental, not as an essential, part 
of education ; Board Schools may be as secular as those of modern 
France; many, indeed, are. But the State did more than this; it 
allowed the character of the religious teaching to be determined by 
the ever-changing majority of the ratepayers, and fettered that 
teaching by the famous and ambiguous Cowper-Temple Clause : 


‘* No religious catechism or religious formulary which is distinetive of any par- 
ticular denomination shall be tanght in the schools.” 


This clause has always been interpreted by the Education De- 
partment as forbidding denominational formuluries, not denomina- 
tional teaching, the Apostles’ Creed being treated as a formulary 
common to all, and therefore admissible. But in practice Boards 
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throughout the country, following the example of London, have 
treated the clause as a prohibition of definite teaching—the re- 
ligion taught in a Board School, they say, must be wadenomi- 
national, Undenominationalism is just one of those words so 
dear to our fellow-countrymen ; it is very long, it has a nice sound, 
but it means very little. Based on the fallacy that there is a 
residuum of religion which all men hold, when logically pressed it 
becomes no religion at all, because no doctrine or tenet can be 
found tu which some men will net object. 

Not only was the new Board School system established on prin- 
ciples the reverse of those hitherto maintained in this country, but 
it was given the exclusive right of drawing upon the public purse, 
through the rates, to an unlimited extent. Thus, under the exist- 
ing law, it can only bea question of time when the older Voluntary 
systein will disappear entirely before its powerful and favoured 
rival. In 1870, 73 per cent. of the children in our public Elemen- 
tary Schools were being educated in the principles of the Church 
of England ; in 1891 the proportion had sunk to 44 per cent. At 
the present moment it is calculated that just double the number 
of Church children are to be found in the great Board Schools of 
London than in all the Voluntary Schools of London put together. 
Ever since 1870 our opponents have been steadily working the law so 
as to capture the education of the youth of this country, and whilst 
the Mr. Aclands of the Education Departinent are crushing out 
the Voluntary Schools—the strongholds of religious teaching—the 
wire-pullers inside and outside the School Boards are gradually pre- 
paring for the secularization of the education given therein. Tlus 
it is that the maintenance of Voluntary Schools and the defence of 
religious education in Board Schools are questions which are in- 
trinsically inseparable. 

[ have said that London was responsible for that interpretation 
of the Cowper-Temple Clause which laid definite religious teaching 
under a ban. When the London School Board was established, a 
three days’ discussion took place as to what kind of religious in- 
struction should be given in the schools. Finally, on March 8th, 
1871, the following Rule was adopted on the motion of Mr. Samuel 
Morley and Mr. W. H. Smith,a Rule which has remained in force 
until the present time :— 

‘** In the schools provided by the Board the Bible shal! be read, and there shall 
be given such explanations and such instruction therefrom in the principles of 
morality and religion as are suited to the capacities of children, in accordance with 
the terms of the resolution of the Board passed March Sth, 1871 ; provided always 
that in such explanations and instructions the provisions of the Act in sect‘ons 7 
and 14 (Cowper-Temple Clause) be strictly observed, both in letter and spirit, and 


that no attempt be made in any such schools to attach children to any particular 
«lenomination.” 


This is what is known as * the compromise of 1871.” The Rule 
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has been adopted either verbally or in spirit by most Boards 
throughout the country. 

“The principles of religion” —wwhat religion? The question will 
surprise people who have not followed the School Board contro- 
versy. Of one thing we may be certain, Mr. Morley and Mr. Smith 
never contemplated that under this Rule any teaching other than 
Christian teaching would be given. They thought that they had 
safeguarded the Christian character of the Bible teaching. They 
did not realize that in process of time “undenominationalism ” 
would be pressed to its logical conclusion, and the fundamental 
tenets of Christianity proclaimed “ sectarian.” 

For over twenty years the steady competition—the “ unhealthy 
competition,” as the late Royal Commission had the courage to 
eall it—of the School Board system has been grinding away the 
older system, until at the present time there are in London but 
217,000 children in the Voluntary Schools of all denominations, to 
nearly 500,000 in the great Board Schools. Had the time come 
for an open avowal of the secular programme? The enemy 
evidently thought the opportunity was approaching. Until 1890 
it was always assumed that the “religion” in the “principles” of 
which the children were to be brought up was the Christian religion. 
In that year, however, this assumption was attacked. The Rev. 
Stewart Headlam raised the question as to what religion was meant, 
and supported by the Rev. Copeland Bowie, the leader of the Uni- 
tarians on the Board, he endeavoured, though unsuccessfully, to 
strike these words out of the Rule. At the last School Board 
Election a further step was taken. The London Liberal and 
Radical Union issued a programme which contained a clause, 
“that instruction shall be in secular subjects only.” True, the 
programme was but a kite sent up to test the wind, and it was 
somewhat hastily withdrawn. As The Daily News of January 
27th last puts it :— 

*“We have always contended that the logical course is to keep the State 

Schools to State subjects, and to give facilities for the various churches to 
teach religion. But the British publie are not prepared for this course, and 
if the issue before us were the entire exclusion of all religious instruction 
from the schools, or the dogmatie teaching Mr. Coxhead advocates, we should 
hive no chance of winning. . . The position of educational Liberals, how- 
ever, is the much stronger one of fidelity to the compromise.” 
This is at any rate plain speaking. The expulsion of the Bible from 
the schools, secular education, is the end “educational Liberals ” 
have in view, when the British public are prepared for this course. 
Meanwhile the parents and the ratepayers are to be lulled into 
a false security by an adherence to “the compromise” in a sense 
never dreamt of by its authors, and the defenders of Christian 
teaching in the schools are to be held up to odium as if they were 
the attacking party and the disturbers of the public peace ! 
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In the present Board the smouldering embers of hostility to 
Christian teaching broke into a flame. Accidentally it was dis- 
covered that amongst the 8,000 teachers in the Board’s service— 
men and women appointed with no reference to their religious 
beliefs—widely different views obtained with regard to the meaning 
of “the principles of religion.” We found that some teachers when 
giving instruction from the Bible adopted an attitude of neutrality 
or even of hostility to such fundamental doctrines of the Christian 
religion as the divinity of Christ and the Trinity; that the children 
were sometimes forced to stop before the Doxology when singing 
hymns, because “ Praise Father, Son, and Holy Ghost” was Trini- 
tarian,” and, therefore, “denominational,” and that the Bible was 
treated as a mere bundle of allegories and ethics—a ‘kind of 
sop’s Fables. In attempting to reform these abuses and to 
ensure the Christian character of the teaching, we were at 
once met with the most violent opposition on the part of the 
Secularists and Unitarians, reinforced as they were by the _poli- 
tical dissenters. Deputation after deputation was brought up 
against us throughout the year 1893; the Radical press teemed 
with articles and correspondence of the most violent kind, and 
obstruction, determined and unscrupulous, was organized by the 
minority on the Board to render its ordinary administration difti- 
cult or impossible until the majority abandoned their policy of 
enforcing the rights of Christian parents. 

The struggle, severe and painful as it has been, has already berne 
fruit of a valuable kind. We have succeeded in asserting the 
Christian character of the instruction required by the Board, as | 
shall presently show ; but owing to the inherent vice of the School 
Board system, this nay be annihilated by a “ Progressive ” majority 
at the election next November—a calamity from which in the 
interests of thousands of little Christian children we may well 
pray to be delivered. The real and substantial fruit of the 
controversy is this, that for the first time the enemy is com- 
pletely unmasked—now we know with what we have to deal. 
The loss of the next election cannot deprive us of this con- 
spicuous advantage. 

What are the contentions of our opponents both outside and 
inside the Board? I will put them plainly and briefly, supporting 
them by evidence in each case. 

1. “Religion” in “ the compromise” did not mean the Christian 
religion. 

The Echo of January 26th last on the proposal to qualify the 
word “religion ” by the prefix of “ Christian,” said : 


‘* The substitution of the words ‘ Christian religion and morality’ for ‘ morality 
andreligion.” . . . . . Aslight backward step, as the word ‘ religion’ embraces 
the Christian religion, but the word ‘ Christian’ does not embrace all religions. 


: 
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The word ‘ religion’ is applicable to all creeds and climes. It may be used with equal 
propriety and satisfaction in London or Lahore, Rome or Jerusalem. , 
Then why not use words which would answer the purpose, and be applicable 
alike to all people subject to our sway? Why not? Because we have a narrow and 
bigoted party in our midst. 

Mr. Corrie Grant, Chairman of the Executive Committee of the 
London Progressive Education Council, a body recently formed to 
tight the next election, is credibly reported to have said that he 
was working to get a religion in the Board Schools which would be 
ucceptable to a Mohammudan. 

“The principles of religion” do not mean Christian doctrines. 
No doctrines at all should be taught in Board Schools, because («) 
Unitarians and Atheists would be offended and (b) Board Schools 
wre established at the expense of the State. 

A deputation came to the Board on April 27th, 1893, from the 
Patriotic Club, Clerkenwell. Leader of the deputation, Mr. J. 
Rowlands, M.P. The following conversation took place :— 

Mr. RILey: You don’t want any faith at all taught in the schools ? 

Mr. ROWLANDS: No distinct faith. 


Rey. J. J. COXHEAD: Do you think that the doctrine of the Divinity of our 
Lord ought to be taught in our schools ? 
Mr. ROwLANDS: No; because you would go outside Unitarian doctrine. 


In reply to another question Mr. Rowlands said that he should 
object to the doctrine of the Atonement, or of the presence and 
power of the Holy Spirit, as much as to Roman Catholic doctrines, 
and another member of the deputation made the significant 
admission that he was a Secularist, but he did not wish the com- 
promise touched. 

Another deputation approached the Board on October 12th, 1893, 
from the Council of the Primitive Methodist Connexion. Leader 
of deputation, Rev. Mr. Winn.— 

Mr. SHARP: On the supposition that we have in our schools a teacher who has 
ilistinet views on the subject of the Divinity of our Lord, is that teacher, in your 


opinion, at liberty to teach that doctrine ? 
Mr. WINN: No; we think not. 


A memorial presented to the Board from Unitarians, dated March 
4th, 1893, 


‘* Sheweth as follows :— 

‘*That your Memorialists are members of that branch of the Christian Chureh 
known as Unitarian. That as such they do not accept the doctrines of the Deity 
of Christ or of the Trinity, while they affirm the Unity of God and the Humanity 
of Jesus of Nazareth. That your Memorialists assert that the doctrines which they 
deny have no warrant in the Bible, but are the result of controversies in the early 
Chureh as to which men may conscientiously differ. 

‘*That your Memorialists are residents within the area over which the Board 
has jurisdiction and are greatly interested in the effective working of the Educa- 
tion Acts in the Metropolis. 

* That your Memorialists learn with much surprise and indignation that pro- 
posals are now before your Board for teaching the children in the schools of the 
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Board the very doctrines they deny, and for securing that only those teachers who. 
are able to teach these doctrines shall be employed. 


‘*That it is unjust that ratepayers should be called upon to contribute, in 
schools which belong to the whole community, to the teaching of doctrines pecu- 
liar to a section only.” 

A deputation attended the Board on Feb. 22nd, 1894, from the 
London Nonconformist Council. Leader of the deputation, the 
Rev. J. Guinness Rogers.— 

Mr. ATHELSTAN RILEy : I take it you consider that the circular is sectarian ? 

Mr. GUINNESS ROGERS: Yes. 

Which clause ?—The very issue of the circular is sectarian. 

The sentence, ‘* You will impress upon the children the relation in which they 
stand to God the Father as their Creator, to God the Son as their Redeemer, and 
to God the Holy Ghost as their Sanctifier”—in the opinion of this deputation of 
orthodox Nonconformists is that phrase sectarian ? 

The Rev. J. G. Rocers: If you tell me what you mean by that sentence | will 
answer. 

Mr. Riley repeated his question, and Mr. Rogers replied: I think that by 
issuing an interpretation circular requiring the teachers to carry out these 
particular views it is a grievance to the consciences of Unitarians, and so far 
sectarian. 

You stated in your speech that you wanted Christian doctrines taught, but 
that you did not want any doctrine taught at the expense of the ratepayers to 
which any ratepayer could object. 

Mr. Rocers: I did not say to which any ratepayer might object. I said that 
if Christian doctrines were to be taught—which I prize as highly as any gentle- 
man of the majority, and am ready to suffer for and if need be die for—they 
should be paid for by those who hold them, and not out of the rates. 

Mr. RILEy : Do you want any doctrines taught out of the rates ?—No. 

Not even the existence of God ?—That I am not going to enter upon. I am not 
going to express any opinion about it. 


This, of course, is logical undenominationalisin. 

3. The “freedom of the teacher”—not the parent, but the 
teucher—to decide what religious instruction a child should re- 
ceive. 

This is the most serious and, at the same time, the most popular 
of the contentions. Serious, because no greater outrage against 
the religious liberty and consciences of parents can be conceived ; 
popular, inasmuch as it appears to commend itself most warmly 
to the “ Progressive” element in London. A further danger lurks 
behind it. Those who are familiar with matters touching edu- 
cation are aware that trade-unionism is rapidly springing up 
amongst teachers throughout the country. The two great socie- 
ties, the National Union of Teachers and the Metropolitan Board 
Teachers’ Association, are in the hands of leaders who are bent 
on pushing this trade-unionism to its extreme limits. Powerful 
in numbers, in organization, and in influence over the Press, these 
societies have allied themselves openly with the “ Progressive ” 
Party, and this monstrous “ freedom of the teacher,” together with 
promises of less work and more pay if the Progressives return to 
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power, is the price paid for their assistance. Mr. Macnamara, 
editor of the Schoolmaster, and a leader of the N.U.T., represents 
the “ teachers’ interest” on the London Progressive Education 
Council before alluded to. 

A deputation of Heads of Colleges and Heads of Congregations 
holding Trinitarian doctrines attended the Board on April 27th, 
1893. Leader of the deputation, Rev. Dr. Clifford.— 


The CHAIRMAN: The question Mr. Riley puts to you is that, assuming it is 
possible for a Unitarian teacher to give Unitarian teaching to a Christian child, 
are you prepared to uphold the policy of that state of things? 

Dr. CLIFFORD: Certainly, for the sake of liberty. 


In February, 1893, a memorial, very influentially signed, was 
drawn up by Dr. Martineau in support of “ the compromise.” This 
document suggested that in the interests of “ religious liberty ” the 
teachers should be “ left free ” “ to interweave ” with the “ Scriptural 
selections” in the Board’s syllabus “ any doctrinal additions sug- 
gested by their own convictions.” At the same time the Board was 
to make no enquiry into the religious beliefs of those who gave this 
instruction, who, as at present, might be Churchmen, Roman 
Catholics, Nonconformists, Unitarians, Jews, Agnostics, or even 
bitter infidels.* 


* « A counter-memorial, also influentially signed, was shortly afterwards pre- 
sented to the Board by a deputation which ineluded Viscount Halifax, Lord 
Kinnaird, Sir John Kennaway, and Mr. John Murray, and an important corre- 
spondence ensued in The Times. Professor Huxley wrote to say that,-as one of the 
members of the Board who voted for the compromise in 1871, he certainly should 
have opposed it had he thought that under it definite teaching would be given in 
‘such theological dogmas as the Incarnation,” whilst the Chief Rabbi wrote to 
deny the statement made by the counter-memorial that the Jews had any special 
privileges, and to declare that he considered any ‘attempt to disturb the compro- 
mise established in 1871 unjust, and fraught with peril to the highest interests of 
all religion and morality.’ On this I pointed out that in certain London Board 
Schools where Jewish children form an appreciable proportion of the scholars— 
(1) Jewish holidays are observed ; (2) the Board appoints Jewish teachers and 
pays for them out of the rates ; (3) the teachers give the religious instruction in 
the ordinary school hours ; (4) this instruction is not given according to the 
Board's ‘ undenominational’ syllabus, but according to a syllabus drawn up by 
the Chief Rabbi himself ; that now in use containing such heads of instruction as 
‘Fringes and Phylacteries,’ ‘ Dietary Laws,’ ‘ Messiah,’ and a ‘Systematic 
Knowledge of Judaism, with especial reference to its distinctive Dogmas and to 
Tradition.’ I asked Professor Huxley whether fhis teaching came within the 
‘compromise,’ or whether, whilst he strongly objected to teaching Christian chil- 
dren out of the rates that Christ was God, he did not mind teaching Jewish 
children that He was not? The Professor was silent ; but Dr. Martineau wrote a 
remarkable letter in The Times of May 4th, from which I will quote the concluding 
passage. I ought to state that in a previous letter he had gone so far as to say 
that ‘ this fascinating theory of ‘‘a common Christianity,” on which the essentials 
are to settle, after leave of absence has been given to all else, will not work.’ 
Here are Dr. Martineau’s words: ‘The error of the past, then, has been the 
attempt to fit an uniform system of religious instruction to the wants of so 
variegated a whole as the population of a London school district If you satisfy 
the ecclesiastical standard, you wrong the miscellaneous host of unattached yet 
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4. The Bible is to be treated as ordinary literature ; it is not to 
be regarded as the text-book of Christianity. 

A deputation of the Womens’ Liberal Federation, claiming to 
represent 75,000 women, met the Board on March 8th, 1894. 
Leader of the deputation, Miss Balgarnie.— 


Miss BALGARNIE: We maintain that the Bible should be taught clearly, plainly, 
aad honestly by the teachers, as in the past, and without any interference what- 
rever. 

Mr. LYNN : Do you object to the insertion in our rules of the word Christian ?— 
Yes, Ido ; I think it unnecessary. 

Do you think the Board wrong in teaching the doctrines of the Christian 
religion ?—The Board should not teach any doctrines at all. 

Mr. ATHELSTAN RILEY : I suppose you say the Bible is not necessarily to be in- 
terpreted in a Christian sense ?—I did not know that the Bible was a Christian 
hook. 

This reply was received with applause by the minority on the 
Board. It is a reply which furnishes a complete answer to those 
who say “if the facts and doctrine contained in the Bible are taught, 
what more do you want ?” 

Here is the Great Conspiracy ; well may the Church Education 
and Voluntary Schools Defence Union say in its recent nanifesto : 


** Unless the Christian parents of London awake to their danger they may, 
under the specious watchwords of ‘liberty’ and ‘tests,’ find themselves robbed of 
all security for the Christian education of their children. 

How has this conspiracy been met? When my readers hear 
what we have done I hope they will consider that we have met the 
crisis with firmness, with courage, and with moderation. Let me 
say at once that I am not a believer in a common religion. That 
you can teach the principles of the same religion to Church- 
men and Jews, Roman Catholics and Unitarians, Nonconformists, 
Agnostics and Positivists, is a proposition which, to my mind, has 
only to be stated to convince all reasonable men of its absurdity. 
The whole difficulty, I believe, has arisen from this preposterous 
attempt, and 1 do not think any settlement of “ the religious diffi- 
culty in the School Board ” can be final which does not recognize the 
right of parents to have their children brought up in sympathy 
with their own religious convictions. Were I asked to reconstruct 
the system of religious teaching under the London Board on these 
lines I should not shrink from the task. In Industrial and Truant 
Schools (which, by the way, are supported out of the rates) this is 
the law, and what can be done in a Truant School can surely be 
done in a Day School. At present, in London, if a parent is care- 
ful about the education of his boy, and that boy is a good boy and 
not irreligious people. If you insist on the latitude necessary to make the best of 
their religious proclivities, you disappoint the genuine Church disciples of the 
indispensable nurture of their piety. The simple remedy is to recognize the 
different requirements of their consciences and make distinet provision for each *” 
(** Review of the Churches,” November, 1893). Religious Teaching in Board 
Schools. By Athelstan Riley. 
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goes to school regularly, the child has to submit to the “undenomina- 
tional” teaching, which may or may not be in accordance with 
the religion of his father. But if the parent is an idle, careless 
fellow,and the boy a scapegrace, that naughty boy is packed off 
to a Truant School for a few weeks as a punishment, and whilst he 
is there receives, according to law, instruction in his own religion ! 
This is one of the merry jests of that exceedingly humorous body 
to which I have the honour to belong! 

If, however, I were to proclaim the advantages of a frankly 
denominational policy, my words would be but vox clanantis vw 
deserto. Nine people out of ten on the School Board, and ninety- 
nine out of a hundred outside, still think it possible to get a common 
religion which will satisfy everybody. Clearly, I must do the best 
I can in the circumstances. My policy, therefore, and the policy 
of the majority on the Board, is as follows :— 

1. The Board must clearly state what kind of religious teaching 
it professes to give, in order that the Conscience Clause may have 
its full value, and the parent be able to withdraw his child if he 
disapproves of the religion taught. 

2. The religion taught should be the same throughout the school, 
and ought not to vary according to the teacher in each standard 
through which the child passes. 

3. On the assumption that one religion is to be taught, that re- 
ligion must be the Christian religion as understood by Churchinen, 
Roman Catholics, and Christian Nonconforimists—the vast majority 
of both parents and ratepayers. It is impossible to get a religion 
which trims between Christianity and Unitarianism, and if one 
religion is to be taught, it is obvious that we must choose the 
Christian. 

4. The Christian religion must be taught by Christian teachers. 
: No teacher can teach what he does not know, and nobody, I sup- 
pose, wants him to teach what he does not believe. Non-Christians, 
therefore, must be relieved from the duty of giving the religious 
instruction. 

Following the lines of this policy, the majority of the Board, in 
the face of unparalleled obstruction, have executed the following 


reforms :— 
1. They have inserted the word “ Christian” before “ religion ” in 
the Rule, so that it now runs, “ the Bible shall be read, and there 


shall be given such explanations and instruction therefrom in the 
principles of the Christian religion and morality as are suited to 
the capacities of children, &c.” Thus the Board has made it 
clear that “the compromise ” was a Christian one, as its authors 
most certainly intended. 

2. Unitarians claiming that their principles are “ principles of 
he Christian religion,” and it being obviously unjust to allow an 
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ambiguity which would permit a Christian child to be taught 
Unitarian principles, or a Unitarian child Christian ones, the 
majority carried the following “Circular to Teachers,” explaining 
what the Board understands by Christian principles. As few know 


the text of this now famous document, I am constrained to give it 
in full. 


Str (or MADAM), 

In forwarding to you a copy of the Rules of the Board having reference to 
Bible Instruction and religious observances, I am directed to ask your thoughtful 
consideration of the following suggestions, in the hope that they may be useful 
for your guidance and direction :— 

The Bible is your text-book, from which it has always been the desire of the 
Board that you should give such explanations in the Christian religion and 
morality as are suited to the capacities of children of various ages attending the 
Schools of the Board. Such explanations and instruction should, of course, be 
based on the conception of human nature which the Bible presents, namely, that 
a man is a responsible being with distinct and definite duties to God, to himself, 
and to his fellow-man. Understanding child nature as you do, you will, of course, 
adapt your teaching to the various motives by which children are influenced ; thie 
object and purpose of all education being the formation of habits mental, moral 
and religious. And it is important to this end that the character of the children 
committed to your care should be studied individually, so as to correct the defects, 
and encourage and stimulate the good points in each. 

The lessons adapted to an Infant School are not the same as those which are 
su'table to children of a more advanced age, and there are subjects essentially 
connected with the well-being and happiness of the individual on which the 
greatest caution has to be observed ; but instruction in morality should not shirk 
the consideration of the relations of man to all the conditions of his being, and the 
Bible lesson affords you opportunities of so discussing these questions with the elder 
children as to impress them with the paramount importance of being pure, sincere 
and upright in their life. 

The Board have never intended their teachers. to diverge from the presenta- 
tion of the Christian religion which is revealed in the Bible. While following 
the Syllabus, which is suggested to you yearly, you are at liberty to refer to 
other parts of the Bible by which the principles of the Christian religion may be 
elucidated and enforced. These principles include a belief in God the Father as 
our Creator, in God the Son as our Redeemer, and in God the Holy Ghost as our 
Sanctifier. 

The Board cannot approve of any teaching which denies either the Divine or 
the Human Nature of the Lord Jesus Christ, or which leaves on the minds of the 
eildren any other impression than that they are bound to trust and serve Him as 
their God and Lord. 

The Board desire that in giving the Bible lesson, you will strictly observe, both 
in letter and spirit, the provisions of Sections 7 and 14 of the Elementary Educa- 
tion Act of 1870, and that you will make no attempt whatever to attach the children 
to any particular religious denomination. 

A question having been raised as to whether, under the heading of Religious ' 
Observances, the Board permit the use of hymns, concluding with the Doxology 
or prayers other than the Lord’s Prayer, I am directed to inform you that no 
restriction is placed upon your liberty of choice in this respect. 

These suggestions are made by the Board in no spirit of distrust or want of 
confidence in your good intentions to make the Bible lesson as useful as possible, 
but in order to avoid any misconceptions which myy exist as to the meaning and 
intention of the Board's rules with reference to a portion of their work upon 
which they lay the greatest stress. If there are those among you who cannot 
conscientiously impart Bible Instruction in this spirit, means will be taken, with- 
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out prejudice to their position under the Board, to release them from the duty of 
giving the Bible lesson. 

The religious opinions of candidates will not, in any way, influence their appoint- 
ment or promotion, nor are they to be subjected to any questions with reference 
to their religious belief. 


; G. H. Croan, Clerk of the Board. 

This is the “ religious test,” this is the “sectarian circular,” and 
this is all we have done. The four Nonconformists on the Board 
who are not “run” by Radical organizations, voted with the Church 
party. Further comment is needless. 

It may be interesting to my readers to hear the results which 
have followed the issue of this circular. The first withdrawal was 
from an assistant-teacher (who, by the way, had been educated in 
« Church Training College); it was as follows :— 

‘In accordance with the terms of the recent Circular on the teaching of re- 
ligion, I beg to be released from explicitly teaching the separate existence of 
three persons in the Deity, or the (to me) seeming unjust doctrine of vicarious. 
sacrifice. 

‘Hitherto, I have dwelt mainly on the ethical teachings of the man Jesus, 
always recognizing the pure beauty and moral grandeur of his life; and bearing 
in mind Matthew Arnold’s doctrine that ‘conduct is % of life,’ I have always 
held up the Nazarene Carpenter as our great exemplar. But for me to teach 
the special divinity of him who is only to me an elder brother, and ranking with 
such others as Buddha and Socrates, would be distinctly unwise, so I respectfully 
beg to be released from such duty.” 

Two other withdrawals came in separately. Three thousand 
one hundred and ten were sent in en bloc through the Metropolitan 
Board Teachers’ Association, in response to a manifesto issued by 
the Executive Committee of that body urging that “teaching the 
doctrines of the circular” would be the means of “imparting a 
sectarian bias to our instruction.”* Three thousand one hundred 
and thirteen, therefore, of the seven thousand eight hundred 
teachers in the service of the Board have withdrawn: no more 
complete justification of the Board’s action could be required. 

I trust that in the foregoing pages I have made the issue clear. 
Whether the battle-ground is the religious instruction in the Board 
Schools or the maintenance of the Denominational Schools, the 
principles at stake are the same. We are confronted by determined 
foes who bid us surrender those principles, foes we can only meet 
by a firm non possumus. Christianity has made England what she 
is; we are the inheritors of great and noble traditions both in 
religion and in those true polities which are founded upon religion. 
It is our duty to see that, so far as in us lies, those traditions are 
handed down unimpaired to our children. 

ATHELSTAN RILEY. 

* The only deputation we have received from teachers on the subject of religious 
instruction was one which appeared before the Board on July 13th, 1893, and 
which claimed to represent over 200 teachers in our service. That deputation 


maintained that the Incarnation was ‘a sectarian dogma” which ought not to be 
taught in the schools. 


NEW EVIDENCE ON AGRICULTURAL DEPRESSION, 


THE reports of the Assistant Commissioners to the Royal Com- 
mission on Agriculture upon the districts of England and Scotland 
to which they were sent in the first instance have been issued, and 
as they embrace widely-separated portions of Great Britain, all 
branches of the agricultural industry, and small-farm as well as 
large-farm districts, it is well worth while to consider the evidence 
which they contain. They represent the work of four Assistant 
Commissioners in eight counties of England and of one in four 
Scottish counties. Mr. Wilson Fox was sent to investigate the 
condition of agriculture in the small-farm and mixed-farming 
district of Garstang, in Lancashire, and in the Glendale Union of 
Northumberland, where large corn and stock farms prevail. Mr. 
Jabez Turner first visited the important cheese-making district of 
Frome, Somersetshire, and afterwards the mixed-farming portion 
of Warwickshire which has Stratford-on-Avon for a centre, where 
the farms are generally of medium size. Dr. Fream’s investiga- 
tions were directed to the hop and fruit country surrounding 
Maidstone and the sheep-farming and corn-growing Andover 
Union of Hampshire. To Mr. Hunter Pringle was committed 
the important task of taking evidence as to the condition of the 
cultivators of the soil in the far-famed Isle of Axholme, in 
Lincolnshire, where small occupying owners are numerous, and in 
four districts of Essex, a great corn-growing county which has 
been notorious for the severity of depression that has afflicted its 
landlords and tenants. Lastly, Mr. James Hope was allowed to 
select the portions of Scotland which he regarded as typical of 
various styles and conditions of farming, and he chose to visit 
the counties of Perth, Fife, Forfar, and Aberdeen. 

If in any portions of England the farmers might have been 
expected to be able to stand up successfully against the trials 
which they have had to meet, the Garstang district of Lancashire 
and the adjoining Fylde Union, to which Mr. Wilson Fox extended 
his inquiry, are among them. With soil generally much above 
average in natural fertility, and quite exceptional advantages in 
the marketing of their products and of obtaining town manure, 
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the farmers of these districts are very favourably situated for 
adapting their industry to the circumstances of the times. As 
Mr. Fox points out, the district is fortunate in having splendid 
markets easily accessible by road or rail, including Liverpool, 
Manchester, Preston, Wigan, Lancaster, Blackpool, Fleetwood, and 
Bolton, while more distant manufacturing towns and mining 
centres help to create a demand for all kinds of agricultural 
produce. Moreover, the great majority of the farmers are of the 
working type, and not fine gentlemen who spend most of their 
time in hunting, shooting, and visiting market towns whether they 
have business to transact or not. Very many of them have been 
farm labourers, or are the sons of men who have risen from the 
labourer’s position to that of the farmer. Again, the advantages 
supposed by many people to be inherent to farming on a small 
scale are at their highest in a district so well served by great 
markets; and, as already stated, the district is one of small farms. 
Out of 918 holdings in the Garstang Union 564 are under 50 
acres, and only 34 are 200 acres or more; while in the Fylde 
306 of the 599 farms are less than 50 acres, and no more than 
35 are 200 acres or upwards. Lastly, though not least in im- 
portance, there is very little interference with freedom of cropping 
and sale of produce off the land, so that the majority of the 
farmers can grow and dispose of anything that happens to sell 
well at any particular period. 

That the farmers have taken advantage of these favourable cir- 
cumstances to a great extent is obvious from Mr. Fox’s statement 
that they have turned their attention more and more to the sale 
of milk, the making of cheese and butter, market gardening, fruit- 
growing, and poultry keeping—the most profitable branches of 
their industry at the present time where market facilities are good. 
They have also reduced expenses by converting some of their 
arable land to permanent or temporary pasture. Seeing. then, how 
much these Lancashire farmers have in their favour, and how apt 
they have been to use their advantages, it is natural to suppose 
that they have suffered much less from depression than their 
fellows in most other parts of the country. The Assistant Com- 
missioner came to this conclusion, and yet he considers that they 
have not by any means escaped the common misfortune. He 
says: “Although agricultural depression has existed since 1880 
to some extent in North Lancashire, and has been more particularly 
felt during the last three or four years [on account of the fall in 
the prices of live stock, as he afterwards explains], the evidence of 
its existence is perhaps not so marked as in many other counties, 
perhaps because it has been of longer duration elsewhere, though 
I venture to think that it is more acutely felt than appears at first 
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sight.” But Mr. Fox goes on to state that there are no unoccu- 
pied farms, that competition for farms about to become vacant is 
keen, that rents of farms not far from towns are commonly from 
£1 10s. to £3 per acre, and that reductions of rent, where made, 
have generally ranged from 5 to 16 per cent. only, though in some 
cases up to 30 per cent. Yet the agents of some large estates 
declared that the net returns to landlords were 2 per cent. or less 
upon the value of the land, or its cost where purchased within the 
last thirty years. According to the evidence of a number of 
farmers, given in the Appendix to the Report, permanent reduc- 
tion of rent has been allowed to only about half of them, though 
nearly all the rest have had temporary abatements in certain 
years. 

So far, the evidence seems inconsistent with the existence of 
anything like severe distress. Yet one witness declared that most 
of the farmers were nearly ruined, and Mr. Fox was told by some 
large farmers, whose evidence he considered perfectly trustworthy, 
that, although they paid no wages to their sons and daughters who 
helped them on the farm or in the dairy, they had made nothing 
after feeding and clothing their families for the last year or two, 
while several said they had drawn upon their capital; and small 
farmers generally stated that they worked much harder than the 
labourers, and yet were in a worse financial position. The wages 
of farm labourers have not fallen since the depression began ; 
indeed, they have risen in some parishes. It appears, then, that 
depression had been severe during two or three years, owing to the 
exceptionally low prices of live stock, from which there has lately 
been an advance. 

Mr. Fox endeavoured to ascertain whether large or small 
farmers had suffered most from the depression ; but the evidence 
upon this point was conflicting. Some persons who declared that 
small occupiers had best withstood the trial gave as a reason that 
they worked their farms with the help of their families, paying no 
wages. The agent for three large estates said that permanent 
reductions in rent had been made on the large farms, and not on 
the small ones, which seems to indicate that the small occupiers 
had been best able to meet the trial, though it has usually been at 
the expense of their families, and for the benefit of their landlords. 
It was generally admitted, however, that those who have devoted 
their attention chiefly to the production of milk for sale in the 
towns, whether large or small farmers, have done best in recent 
years. 

Leaving evidence as to the causes of depression and suggestions 
as to remedies for after consideration, let us now turn to the scene 


of Mr. Fox’s second investigation. It would have been difficult to 
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find a greater contrast between two agricultural districts than 
that existing between the Garstang district of Lancashire and the 
Glendale district of Northumberland. Leaving a country of small 
working farmers and exceptionally varied production, the Assistant 
Commissioner found himself in the midst of uncommonly large 
farms, and in a district of corn-growing, breeding, and grazing. 
The lowland farms for the most part range in area from 300 to 
1,000 acres, and the hill farms run up to several thousands of 
acres, one farmer holding between 15,000 and 16,000 acres and 
employing thirty-two shepherds. Many of the farmers are edu- 
cated men possessed of large capital, and the district, naturally 
very fertile for the most part, has long been noted for its high 
farming. The district is mainly arable, about 66 per cent. of the 
cultivated area being under the plough. Formerly leases pre- 
vailed ; but since 1879, when the depression was first felt seriously, 
tenants have been unwilling to commit themselves to lengthened 
tenure, and have preferred to hire land by the year. Reductions 
of 20 to 30 per cent. in rent appear to have been common, and 
as much as 50 per cent. on one estate was mentioned. At present, 
according to a local land agent, mixed farms of 200 acres usually 
let for about 33s. an acre, and those of 500 to 1,000 acres at about 
27s.; but rents considerably higher and lower are noticed in the 
evidence. 

That the large growers of corn felt the fall in prices many years 
ago needs no proof; but timely reductions of rent appear to have 
enabled the tenants to hold on, though with diminished profits. 
Again, the reduction in the price of wool was a blow to the great 
flockmasters, who are numerous in the district. But it was not 
until stock was considerably reduced in value that the depression 
became severe inGlendale. Mr. Fox considers it less severe than in 
the South of England, and his conclusion seems to be borne out by 
the facts which he adduces. He says that there is no difficulty in 
letting farms at the reduced rents, while in many cases there is 
keen competition for them; that rents are well paid, land is well 
farmed, and farm-buildings have been steadily improved ; and that 
the quality of the live stock has not deteriorated. 

There are not many small farmers in the district, and the 
evidence as to whether they have withstood the depression better 
than the large occupiers, or with worse results, was conflicting, as 
it was in Lancashire. Wages are exceptionally high in Northum- 
berland, and some of the labourers have saved enough money to 
enable them to take small farms. Several of these men stated 
that they were no better off financially than they had been as 
farm servants, shepherds, or bailitis, but that they preferred the 
freedom and speculation of farming to working as wage-earners. 
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As in Lancashire, many witnesses said that small farmers had 
sutiered least, because they had the advantage of the services of 
their families without the payment of wages. Seeing that men 
average over £1 a week, it is obvious that the labour bill is a 
serious item in a Northumberland farmer's expenses. Men’s 
wages have increased about 2s. a week, and women’s about 3s. 
since 1871, when the payment was, as it is now, except for indoor 
farm servants,in money. But this does not by any means fairly 
represent the increase; for formerly the outdoor men were paid 
chiefly in kind, and a comparison of the cost to an employer 
of the farm produce paid as a man’s wages previous to 1871 
and the expense at the present time shows an advance from 
£35 16s. to £54 14s., a cottage rent-free being allowed in both 
accounts. Farmers have been obliged to do with less labour than 
they formerly employed, and the conversion of a good deal of 
arable land to pasture has helped them in this direction. 

It is clear that the once wealthy farmers of Glendale have lost 
heavily in recent years, and that, although they are crippled rather 
than ruined, they would not long be able to stand up against 
prices as low for corn and stock alike as those of the three years 
ending with 1893. 

Mr. Jabez Turner’s Report on the Frome District of Somerset- 
shire is a meagre one. He speaks of the “somewhat hurried action 
necessary,” and of his “hastily-written report,” and certainly, either 
from lack of time or from some other cause, he has not collected 
many details relating to the condition of the farmers of the district. 
Since 1882, it appears, from 25 to 30 per cent. of the arable land has 
been converted into pasture, dairying having increased, while the 
cultivation of corn has diminished, and fruit-farming has remained 
stationary. Frome is a centre of an important Cheddar cheese 
district, and it is generally agreed that cheese-making has been 
generally more remunerative throughout the long period of de- 
pression than almost any other branch of agriculture, though milk- 
selling and fruit-growing, in places favourable for marketing and 
otherwise suitable, may have paid better. It is true,as Mr. Turner 
points out, that cheese of inferior quality has fallen greatly in 
price; but, then, the schoolmaster has been abroad for some time 
in connection with dairying, and it is only those who are too con- 
ceited to learn who need keep on making bad cheese or butter. 
He does not give any estimate as to the extent of the depression. 
Evidence is quoted as to its existence; but the complaints of 
losses are mainly of those incurred in 1892 and 1893, two ex- 
ceptionally bad seasons for dairy farmers, because of the extra- 
ordinary shortness of feed. 


That depression must have been felt more or less severely in the 
34* 
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Frome district is obvious from statements to the effect that rents 
have been reduced generally by 25 to 40 per cent., and that there 
have been many changes of tenancy in some parts of the district 
where the land is poor. The good cheese farms, however, appear 
to let well. Indeed, very few are unlet, even in the arable and 
sheep-farming portions of the district. A striking illustration 
of the fall in the prices of sheep is given, 500 cross-bred lambs 
having realized £1,075 in 1888, £1,100 in 1889 and 1890, and only 
£853, £715, and £615 in the three following years respectively. 
Until 1891, however, sheep had been selling remarkably well for 
some years, and evidence of depression based upon the losses of 
two or three years is of much less serious import than that which 
covers fifteen years, as it does in relation to many English counties. 
No indication as to the prevailing range of rents or of the sizes of 
farms is given in the Report. In the dairying portion of the 
district farms of about 200 acres are regarded as most to be re- 
commended. Large and small farmers alike, it is said, have 
suffered from the depression. 

In the country around Stratford-on-Avon Mr. Turner found 
great variations in soil and cropping. Previous to 1879 Warwick- 
shire was nearly half arable, whereas now two-thirds of the total 
cultivated area are in permanent pasture. The increase of pasture 
since 1878 is no less than 68,000 acres, or 27 per cent. During the 
same period the wheat area has fallen by nearly one-half. By way 
of partial compensation there have been considerable increases in 
the cattle and sheep kept in the county. But depression has 
unquestionably been felt very severely, and Mr. Turner puts the 
reductions made in rents since 1878 at 25 to 60 per cent. How 
rents range at present there is nothing in the Report to show; but 
presumably they are very low where the land is firm or heavy. 
Vegetables and fruit are produced in portions of the district, but 
not generally with marked success. Whether farms are generally 
large or small in the district Mr. Turner does not state; but he 
intimates that there is a strong feeling against the multiplication 
of small holdings, as not likely to pay either owners or occupiers. 
Changes in tenancy have been exceedingly numerous in recent 
years, and a good many farms are in the landlords’ hands. 

A few years back no class of farmers complained more bitterly 
of the bad times than the growers of hops, but Dr. Fream, in 
visiting the neighbourhood of Maidstone, found that they had 
recovered their spirits to a great extent. The explanation is that 
moderately good crops have been grown during the last three years, 
while prices have been much higher than they were during a 
portion of the “eighties.” Thus, the Assistant Commissioner was 
informed that, while corn paid no rent, hops and fruit had enabled 
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many a man to weather the storm who might otherwise have gone 
under. Again, he learned that there have not been many changes 
of tenancy lately in the hop districts, and that very few hop farms 
were unlet. On the other hand, where corn and live stock are the 
staples of the farming industry, and particularly on the slopes of 
the chalk hills, much of the land is practically out of cultivation. 
One reason why hop-growers have improved their position is that 
the washing of the hops, to destroy noxious insects, which was not 
general before 1882, has now come to be regarded as essential. 
This has considerably increased the expense of cultivation, and 
the cost of labour has also advanced, wages having risen during 
the last six or seven years. But when a good crop is produced, 
and sold at fair prices, the returns are suflicient to yield a hand- 
some profit. Hop-growing, however, is an exceedingly speculative 
business, and losses are very heavy in bad years. Mr. Leney, an 
extensive grower, gave an estimate of the cost of producing, picking, 
drying,and marketing an acre of choice hops, based on the average 
of three years, and he made it over £58, without interest on capital. 
This, however, is exceptionally high, £6 being charged for rent, 
tithe, and rates, £10 for manure, £10 for picking, and an equal 
sum for “miscellaneous items” not enumerated. Mr. Charles 
Whitehead, in a recent article on the subject, makes the average 
cost of an acre of hops £35. He also remarks that the average 
price of the last thirty years is about £7 per cwt., and that, if the 
average crop be put at 7 cwt. per acre, there does not appear 
to be a large margin for profit. But some growers do remarkably 
well, while others fail or get on badly. In rare instances a profit 
of £50 or even £100 has been made on an acre. 

With respect to fruit-growing, although Dr. Fream heard com- 
plaints of over-production, foreign competition, preference rail 
rates on imported produce, the exactions of salesmen in the 
London markets, and the limitation of markets by exclusive 
charters, he found evidence of at least moderate prosperity. 
There is no doubt that the prices of fruit are much lower than 
they used to be. Still, as growers keep on planting, and there is 
keen competition for fruit farms at high rents, the presumption is 
that the industry is generally remunerative. It is much better 
managed than it was in the old times, and growers who are favour- 
ably situated, and thoroughly understand their business, make it 
pay, in spite of the fall in prices. 

Away from the hop and fruit districts in the Maidstone district 
Dr. Fream found agricultural depression to be very severe. Many 
of the old tenants who farmed at high rents failed before reduc- 
tions were made, and new men caine in on much lower terms. 
The reductions are said to range from 15 to 100 per cent., the 
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tenant in the latter cases paying only tithe and rates. To what 
extent land is thus let rent-free Dr. Fream does not state  Pro- 
bably such cases are exceptional, though there is a great deal of 
land held by landlords which can hardly produce any rent. A 
farm of 800 acres is mentioned which was bought for £32,000, sub- 
sequently let at £900 a year, and ultimately at only £300, after 
which it was thrown on the owner’s hands. Another farm, of 500 
acres, which was letting at £900 eight years ago, is now let at 
£300, and the tenant is anxious to get out of it. As results of de- 
pression, it may be mentioned that in 1888 Kent had 100,707 acres 
under wheat, and in 1893 only 53,026 acres, while permanent pas- 
ture has increased from 303,302 to 374,920 acres. 

When previously visiting the Andover district of Hampshire, Dr. 
Fream was in the midst of depression more general and more com- 
monly severe than that which prevails in any part of the country 
previously mentioned in this article. This district is purely agri- 
cultural, characterised chiefly by thin, light soils, resting upon the 
chalk formation. It is a country of large and medium-sized corn 
and sheep farms, chiefly arable, the sheep being usually folded on 
turnips or other forage crops. In 1878, the year before depression 
first became severe, there were in the county of Hampshire 255,732 
acres under corn out of a total cultivated area of 705,764 acres, and 
only 179,578 acres of permanent pasture ; whereas in 1890 the corn 
crops covered only 201,746 acres, and pasture had increased to 
261,478 acres. 

A deplorable state of affairs in the Andover district is depicted 
in the evidence given to the Assistant Commissioner. On several 
estates he found, not only that numbers of farms are in the owners’ 
hands, but also that much of the land has been thrown out of cul- 
tivation, being merely used at times as sheep-runs. In one case a 
whole parish would have been tenantless but for the appearance of 
one enterprising farmer, who consented to take the land at a very 
low rent. 

In no case that came under Dr. Fream’s notice did he find an ex- 
ception to the rule that rents have been reduced during the last 
twelve years. In some cases, he says, the reductions have been so 
great that tenants are practically keeping on the farms upon their 
own terms. “It has come to this,” said one experienced witness : 
“You may regard the land as practically of no value, and look 


upon the rent as merely covering the interest on the outlay on 
house and buildings.” By the time that the landlord had met all 
expenses, he added, there was scarcely anything left for himself. 
Moreover, greatly as rents have been reduced, some of them have 
not been paid for years. North of Andover there is much land let 
at 2s. 6d. an acre, upon which the tithe is 6s. Yet the tenants are 
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said to be losing money. Other land, to the west of Andover, for- 
merly let at 15s. to 20s. an acre, with tithe in addition, is now let 
at 5s. tithe-free. Numbers of farms are let at rents only slightly in 
excess of the tithe, which is paid by the landlords. Actual in- 
stances of reductions exceeding 50 per cent. are given, and on one 
of the best-managed estates the permanent reductions made during 
the last ten years are from 50 to 60 per cent., while temporary re- 
missions up to 25 per cent. in addition have been allowed during 
the last two years. 

Mr. Hunter Pringle gives a lamentable account of the state 
of affairs among the small holders and other farmers in the Isle 
of Axholme. Details are given for three parishes—Epworth, 
Haxey, and West Butterwick—showing that 83} per cent. of 
the holdings are under 20 acres, while no more than 21 per 
cent. are over 10 acres, and only 2°7 per cent. over 100 acres. 
In the three parishes, comprising 16,3333 acres of land, there 
are 1,394 occupiers, 512 being owners, and 882 tenants. The 
average size of a holding is less than twelve acres. The owners 
are much worse off than the tenants, because the former, for 
the most part, have heavy burdens on their land. About twenty 
years ago, when farming was prosperous, the value of land in 
the Island went up to extravagant prices, £60 to £120 an acre 
being freely given for it. Investors of money appear to have 
been as reckless as the small farmers, having no idea, ap- 
parently, that the great prosperity could ever cease. The con- 
sequence was that men who could command enough ready 
money to pay 10 per cent. as a deposit had no hesitation in 
buying ten times as much land as they could pay for, borrowing 
the rest on mortgage at 5 per cent. Interest has since been re- 
duced ; but it amounts to double the rent that would now be given 
for the land in very many instances. Mr. Pringle says that in 90 
per cent. of the cases in which property was mortgaged from 
fifteen to twenty years ago the borrowers have been ruined and 
sold up, or are struggling on in a hopeless condition at the mercy 
of the mortgagees. The mortgagees rarely foreclose so long as 
any interest is paid, taking what they can get, and piling up the 
arrears to be recovered whenever the farmers have a good year. Mr. 
Pringle, who appears to have had eyes for nothing but the darkest 
aspect of agriculture in the Island, remarks in connection with 
this statement that, if times mend, the farmers will have many a 
year of hard-earned profits to pay away. But, surely, mortgagees 
would not have been as patient as they have been if they had not 
obtained payment for arrears from time to time. 

Mr. Pringle states that within the last twelve or thirteen years 
purchasing has largely given place to renting, and that the tenants 
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are far more favourably situated than owners who purchased when 
times were good. This is the case all over the country. The 
figures quoted above show that in the three parishes for which 
statistics are given the tenants far exceed the owners in num- 
ber, and yet hardly any particulars as to their condition are 
given. He shows that the rental of a large estate was reduced 
by over 51 per cent. during the ten years ending with 1892, 
and it would have been interesting if he had given some par- 
ticulars as to the condition of the small holders who are occu- 
pying land at reduced rents. Again, he shows that market- 
gardening has greatly increased in the Island, and yet the most 
he can say for it is, that those who are carrying it on are 
struggling manfully, and, he believes, successfully, against the 
times. Writing as one who has visited the Isle of Axholme and 
obtained a great deal of information from those who knew it well, 
I must say that Mr. Pringle appears to me to have been too much 
disposed to “ pile up the agony ” in relation to the condition of the 
farmers, and the small holder especially. That those who are 
burdened with mortgage and other debts incurred in good times 
are seriously embarrassed, and in many cases insolvent, I have 
no doubt; but it is equally certain that a large number of those 
who are more favourably placed earn a comfortable living. The 
Island is one of the places in which small farming will pay if it 
pays anywhere, and the worst of the depression existing there is 
partly the result of recklessness induced by a period of great pros- 
perity. The appearance of the people and their houses (which 
Mr. Pringle truly says cannot be called cottages), together with 
the statements made by some of themselves, shopkeepers, and 
others well acquainted with their condition and style of living, 
seem to me to show that Mr. Pringle’s picture is painted in too 
sombre colours. This is not to deny that agricultural depression 
has been very severely felt in the Isle of Axholme. Of that there 
cannot be any question. 

Essex is unhappily notorious for the severity of the distress in 
which its agriculturists are involved, and Mr. Pringle has written 
an excellent Report upon the Ongar, Chelmsford, Maldon, and 
Braintree districts of that county, which are the parts most 
seriously affected. “With its large extent of heavy land and its 
dry climate Essex is pre-eminently a corn-growing county, and 
when corn sold well its farmers, or at any rate those holding land 
not below the average of the county in quality, were among the 
most prosperous in the country. The farms are mostly of 
moderate size, though large rather than small, a great number 
being from 200 to 500 acres, chiefly arable, the dry climate of the 
county not being favourable to pasture. In 1878 only 190,248 
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acres out of a total cultivated area of 827,486 acres were in per- 
manent pasture, while 401,494 acres were in corn, including 175,580 
acres of wheat. By 1893 the permanent pasture had increased to 
251,564 acres, while the corn area had fallen to 330,895 acres, and 
the portion devoted to wheat to 118,187 acres. The year 1879 was 
the climax of a series of bad seasons, which ruined many farmers 
and crippled a great number more. Between 1880 and 1884 the 
number of farms given up is said to have been enormous, and 
a large extent of land was thrown practically out of cultivation. 
Much of the increase in permanent pasture consists of land left 
uncropped and allowed to “tumble down ” to grass. Between 1880 
and 1886 rents were reduced by 25 to 80 per cent., and not a few 
farms were virtually reduced 100 per cent., as they were offered 
rent-free to any tenants who would pay the tithe and rates. As 
the tithe in Essex averages 5s. an acre, and rates 3s., these terms 
were refused in many instances, and a great many farms are in 
the hands of their owners. It is expected that the number of such 
farms will greatly increase, as the result of the disastrous season 
of 1893. 

Mr. Pringle gives a number of farm balance-sheets for different 
years, showing heavy losses incurred by tenants. He also gives 
particulars of rents on some estates. On one of 1,418 acres the 
net rental, after allowing for remissions, but not for other landlord’s 
outlay, fell from £1,314 in 1879, an average of 18s. 6d. per acre, to 
£415, an average of 5s. 10d., in 1892. On a much larger estate the 
net rental, allowing for repairs and other landlord’s outgoings, as 
well as abatements, fell from £7,682 in 1882 to £2,224 in 1893. On 
a third, over 8,000 acres in extent, the rental was £11,762 in 1879 
and only £4,042 in 1892. The owner of an estate only twenty-one 
miles from London gave £200,000 for it, partly in 1862 and partly 
in later years, and he reckons that at the present time it would sell 
for only £50,000. 

The report, which is a voluminous one, giving proof of immense 
industry on the part of Mr. Pringle, is full of the most striking 
evidence showing the losses of owners and tenants, the deterioration 
of farming, and the hopeless condition of a great deal of the land 
under existing circumstances. 

A number of Scottish farmers have settled in Essex since farms 
were offered at what appeared to them marvellously low rents. 
Most of these new-comers have made ends meet by a great economy 
of expenses and by devoting their attention chiefly to the sale of 
milk, which they send to London. They have laid down a great 
deal of the land in temporary pasture, which does well for a few 
years, as a rule, and thus they have greatly reduced the expense 
formerly incurred for horse and hand labour. But they have felt 
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the depression keenly, and a few of them have failed. As a rule, 
Mr. Pringle says, they are satisfied with their migration. They 
work hard, and their wives and families assist them. An Essex 
man says of them: “The Scotchmen live hard and work hard. 
They spend nothing, except on their cows.” Mr. Pringle thinks 
that the success which some of them have achieved is largely due 
to this industry and thrift. 

In the course of the debate on the Address to the Crown, Mr. Her- 
bert Gardner, in reply to complaints of the neglect of the Govern- 
ment to promise any measure for the relief of agricultural distress, 
declared that “in Scotland this year the prosperity had been far 
above average.” It is true that crops last season were much better 
in Scotland than in the greater part of England; but prices were 
so low that even good crops failed to yield any considerable profit. 
Mr. James Hope, after visiting the counties of Perth, Fife, Forfar, 
and Aberdeen, says in his Report: “On all hands, and in all 
quarters, I have ascertained that depression of a very acute kind 
has prevailed during the last ten years.” Working expenses, owing 
to the rise in wages, he says, have increased by 10 to 15 per cent. 
in all the districts which he visited, while returns have greatly 
diminished. At rents reduced 10 to 50 per cent., or about 30 per 
cent. on an average, tenants have been found without difficulty. 
Still, he goes on to remark, the struggles of the farmers in fight- 
ing against adverse circumstances have never been keener than 
they are now, and he has examined a number of farm accounts for 
the last ten years, which almost all show a balance on the wrong 
side, except for 1890 and 1891. Except in Aberdeenshire, he found 
that depression had been felt quite as much by small holders who 
employ labour as by large farmers, although he noticed, as some of 
the English Assistant Commissioners remarked, that in many cases 
small holders had been able to meet the bad times at the expense 
of their families working without wages. 

To those who are well-acquainted with the agricultural districts 
of Great Britain the collection of evidence as to depression seemed 
like slaying the slain; but persons who have either doubted its 
existence or believed it to have been exaggerated, will find in 
the Reports noticed above only too full a proof of widespread 
calamity. 

With respect to the cause of agricultural depression, it may be 
said that, according to the evidence, increased foreign competition 
is first and the rest nowhere by comparison. There are many, 
however, who do not fail to point out that there is a distinction 
between fair and unfair competition, and others who dwell upon 
what may be described as the artificial enhancement of compe- 
tition. The first of these two sets of witnesses complain that 
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producers in this country are most unfairly handicapped by pre- 
ference railway rates on imported commodities, by the sale of 
foreign and colonial produce as British and such adulterated 
articles as margarine for the genuine commodities. The others 
complain of the effect of the depreciation in the gold value of 
silver in stimulating exports from certain countries. 

The evidence taken before the Commissioners themselves has 
not been reported officially at present, and, as the sittings have 
been in camera, only meagre accounts of the proceedings have 
appeared in the newspapers. But there is one subject brought 
before the Commissioners which has not yet become familiar 
enough in the country to be noticed much by the witnesses 
examined by the Assistant Commissioners, though it was brought 
forward in Essex. This is the question of gambling in the markets, 
under what is called the “option” or “future” system. The sub- 
ject is too intricate to be entered into upon the present occasion : 
but, as treated by Mr. C. W. Smith in Commercial Gambling 
(Sampson, Low, & Co.) and by the present writer in the Royal 
Agricultural Society's Journal for December last, the system, I 
venture to say, is distinctly proved to have been in part a cause 
of the great fall in the prices of wheat and some other farm pro- 
ducts. Thus it may be numbered among the artificial enhance- 
ments of foreign competition. 

Seeing that all other causes of depression besides increased 
foreign competition from extended production abroad and as 
enhanced artificially, existed when agriculture was prosperous, it 
might fairly be reckoned as the sole cause, except by thorough- 
going Bimetallists, who contend that the fall in silver has had an 
effect far more comprehensive than the mere increase of exports 
from certain countries to the United Kingdom. But it does not 
follow that the only remedy is that which would remove the main 
cause of depression. Disadvantages that could be borne when 
prices were comparatively high are together overwhelming in this 
era of extreme cheapness; therefore, we find the witnesses suggest- 
ing several changes which, they believe, would palliate the distress- 
ful condition of agriculture, and help farmers to struggle against 
adverse circumstances. 

It must be stated that a great number of the farmers and other 
witnesses connected with agriculture believe in only one remedy 
for the evils under which they suffer, and that is Protection. In 
some of the counties visited there was a great conflict of opinion 
upon this question ; but, even in Scotland, Mr. Hope was strongly 
urged in all quarters, he says, to give the demand for reciprocity a 
prominent place in his Report. All the Assistant Commissioners 
refer to Protection as more or less commonly demanded, and Dr. 
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Fream, in his Hampshire Report, says he met only two or three 
farmers who did not advocate it in one or other of its forms. Bi- 
metallism was also frequently demanded, though by a smaller 
number than the advocates of Protection. Upon both questions, 
however, many adverse witnesses were found, except in Hampshire. 

Another subject upon which the farmers were found to be 
divided is that of tenant right. Everywhere the Agricultural 
Holdings Act was condemned as unsatisfactory ; but while some of 
its critics would substitute the three F’s for it, others desired only 
its moderate amendment. A further decrease of rent was declared 
necessary in most districts, though only a minority of the farmers 
asked for a Land Court to fix rents, and these were found for the 
most part in Lancashire and Essex. In the southern counties a 
very strong feeling was shown in favour of legislation for the re- 
demption of the tithe rent-charge on easy terms, and a similar 
arrangement for getting rid of the land tax found many advocates: 
The Ground Game Act was complained of in Lancashire as not 
effective, and its amendment was suggested ; but in nearly all the 
other counties the Act is said to have worked well, and to have 
proved a boon to tenants. Shooting tenants were strongly objected 
to by many of the farmers. In relation to the abolition of the 
Law of Distress, farmers were found divided. Freedom of cultiva- 
tion and sale of produce were declared necessary by a good many 
witnesses. In this respect, however, it was shown that a great 
advance has been made in recent years, the majority of the tenants 
in most of the districts being allowed to farm pretty well as they 
please, so long as they do not obviously deteriorate the land. The 
worst of it is that, even where this freedom is allowed, the old re- 
strictive covenants are still in existence to a great extent. This is 
bad, not only because of the obvious objection to making tenants 
sign promises which they are not expected, and do not intend, 
to fulfil, but also because the infringement of signed restrictions, 
although verbally allowed or silently tolerated, renders the tenant 
liable to a counter-claim for damages if he claim compensation 
for improvements under the Agricultural Holdings Act. A good 
many tenants demanded such an extension of the Act as would 
prevent this injustice. 

Other demands, upon which no difference of opinion is indicated, 
are those in favour of the readjustment of local taxation and other 
methods of lightening the burdens on land, relief from exorbitant 
railway charges and the prevention of preference rates on imported 
produce, some method of preventing the sale of imported meat and 
other products as British, and a more stringent measure than the 
Margarine Act for stopping the sale of margarine as butter. Less 
general demands were for uniformity in weights and measures, the 
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restoration of the Malt Tax in place of the Beer Duty, compen- 
sation for animals killed on account of tuberculosis, and some 
method of indicating to consumers when beer is made from other 
materials than malt and hops. 

Clearly there is a wide scope for legislation even among the 
subjects with respect to which agriculturists are practically unani- 
mous, and it is to be hoped that the Royal Commissioners will not 
hesitate to recommend speedy action on clear lines. The case 
before them is simple enough, in spite of its apparent complexity. 
The most important of all our industries has been reduced to a 
condition of approximate bankruptcy by the fierce competition, 
partly fair and partly unfair, of farmers in other lands who are 
free from the heavy burdens and numerous disadvantages by 
which the British husbandman is handicapped. If our agriculture 
is to be saved from ruin, it must be by one of two courses: either 
Protection must be granted, or the burdens must be lightened and 
the disadvantages removed. Can there be any doubt as to the 
alternative to be chosen ? 

It is hardly worth while to argue the question of Protection. 
To answer its purpose, the fiscal remedy—assuming for the moment 
that it would prove a remedy—would have to be thorough and 
comprehensive enough to cause a material advance in the prices 
of all kinds of food produced in this country. It is childish fiddling 
with the question to talk about a duty on flour only. To render 
our agriculture prosperous once more under existing disabilities 
“good thumping duties” would require to be charged upon all 
imported agricultural products, and upon wheat especially. Is 
there the slightest chance of the nation agreeing to such duties ? 
Even those persons who recommend a little bit of Protection know 
and admit that there is no chance. If there were, it is doubtful 
whether Protection would secure permanent prosperity to agri- 
culture in a country of tenant farmers. There is a peculiarity 
about the results of Protection which is not noticeable, at any rate 
to anything like the same extent, in other methods of helping 
farmers to withstand competition. I mean that it produces a 
recklessly speculative spirit which, in its turn, results in mad com- 
petition for farms, certain in the end to throw all or nearly all the 
gain into the pockets of the landlords. The explanation is that 
Protection is always expected to have a greater and a more perma- 
nent effect in advancing prices than it actually has. Land Courts 
to regulate rents, and probably also Labour Courts to fix wages, 
would be irresistibly called for as an accompaniment to Protec- 
tion. 

Leaving one alternative, then, out of the question, the case for 
Parliament and the nation to consider may be briefly noticed. The 
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people insist on having cheap food, and therefore on maintaining 
free competition. But they have no right to uphold unfair com- 
petition, and they should be willing, so far as is consistent with the 
public interest, to prevent artificial competition. The whole nation 
is impoverished when the land is capital-starved and labour-starved, 
as it is now, so that the wealth obtained from it is fifty if not a 
hundred per cent. less than it might be. There is no such free 
bounty to a nation as that which Nature contributes when man 
does his duty by the land, and there is no such dire loss as that 
which occurs when Nature punishes the neglect of duty by giving 
to a country a mere pittance instead of a lavish fortune. 

The land will not bear the burdens which it bore well before this 
country became the dumping-ground of the world’s surplus pro- 
ducts. It is only reasonable, then, to demand easy means of 
redeeming tithes and land tax, and a readjustment of local 
taxation. No doubt there are parts of the country where rents 
might be further reduced ; but there are millions of acres to be 
hired at five shillings an acre, and hundreds of thousands at half- 
a-crown, while a large area may be had rent-free by anyone who 
will pay the tithe and rates. No owner can do his duty in con- 
nection with estate improvements with such rents as these. There 
is a fanatical prejudice against doing anything that will benefit 
landlords; but those who foster it may be assured that they must 
overcome it if they mean to save our agriculture from ruin. First, 
then, I maintain that the burdens on land must be materially 
reduced to enable British agriculturists to hold their own against 
even fair and natural foreign competition. 

Next we have to consider unfair competition, which should be 
annihilated with an unsparing hand. The sale of margarine, “filled 
cheese,” and condensed skim milk as genuine and unsophisticated 
articles should be prevented by rigorous laws, to be compulsorily 
administered, instead of being left to be rendered ridiculous through 
the lazy indifference of local authorities; and the abominable pre- 
ference rail rates on foreign agricultural and horticultural produce 
must be rendered impossible. The Merchandise Marks Act should 
be extended so as to meet that form of unfair competition which 
consists in the sale of imported agricultural and horticultural pro- 
ducts as British. 

Coming to the forms of competition which I distinguished as 
artificial, I place first the system of gambling in market prices, 
which should be prohibited in this country, as I hope it soon 
will be in America. In this category also may be included the 
exorbitant railway charges, which handicap the British producer 
in his competition with farmers in America and other countries 
where goods are carried at extremely low rates. Cheap marketing 
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is essential to agricultural success in such times as these, and I 
would have low rail rates on bulky farm and garden products, 
even if it be necessary to nationalize the railways in order to get 
them. The least that should be done is to give agriculturists 
a cheap tribunal for settling disputes with railway companies, 
such a court to have power to fix reasonable rates. The only 
other form of artificial competition which need be mentioned is 
that which arises from currency complications. It is absolutely 
certain that exporting from silver-using countries is stimulated 
by the fall in the gold value of silver, and if any means of removing 
this artificial advantage to some of the British farmers’ competitors 
can be devised without injury to national interests, it ought to be 
tried. 

Other disabilities which hamper the British farmer can only be 
briefly alluded to, as space for their complete treatment fails. First 
must be placed a thorough and effectual Tenant Right Law, which 
would not only secure to the tenant the full value of all his im- 
provements, but would also give him free scope to improve, and 
freedom of cropping and sale of produce. Details cannot now be 
given, and all that can be added is that reasonable safeguards to 
landlords’ interests should be included. The Agricultural Holdings 
Act is too hopelessly complicated and ineffective to be susceptible 
of satisfactory amendment. Market monopolies which hamper 
trade should be swept away, multiform weights and measures re- 
duced to uniformity, and the law which prevents the establishment 
of Agricultural Credit Banks suitable for any but quite small 
holders of land amended. 

As this article is written to show the need of legislation for the 
salvation of agriculture, suggestions as to what agriculturists might 
do to help themselves, by way of co-operation and otherwise, can- 
not be included. Such suggestions are best addressed to those who 
are invited to adopt them, whereas these remarks are of the nature 
of an appeal to Parliament and the masters of Parliament. 

If the people could be made to realize the vast importance of 
agricultural revival, we might have a Ministry placed in power to 
produce that beneficial recovery, and a Session of Parliament, or 
more than one if necessary devoted to agricultural legislation. 


Wituram E. Bear. 


“THE ACTUALISTS. SOME IMPRESSIONS OF 
SHILITO JESSOP, ARTIST.” 


WE called ourselves “the Actualists.”. The name did not quite 
satisfy us, though we had given a great deal of thought to the 
subject, and had convened three special meetings of the school to 
discuss objections that had occurred to three of the members. We 
felt that there was a lack of poetry in the designation, and that it 
did not wholly embody the ends, aims, and aspirations of a re- 
forming school of art. Then the question arose—it was Hiram 
Nugent who started it—he was always of an argumentative turn, 
Were we Actualists at all? Could Art in sternest, strictest defini- 
tion be indeed Actualism? But when we got to stern definitions 
and strict meanings we gave up. We felt that this belonged to 
the province of literature, and we did not profess to be literary. 
Besides the names we would have chosen—Impressionists, Natura- 
lists, and so forth, had been already appropriated, and so there 
seemed nothing left for us but to be Actualists. 

Accordingly Actualists we were, and when we wrote to each 
other, and to friends who were in sympathy with the Work—for us 
the social system was divided into those who were in sympathy 
with the Work and those who were not—we signed ourselves, “Ac- 
tually yours.” We wrote on special note-paper, which was of a 
peculiar tint, sacred to the school, and we had designed for it a 
special design. The design was, we thought, dramatic as well as 
decorative. It represented a steam-engine advancing, with a red 
light displayed—a danger signal to the Philistines to warn them 
that reformers were on their track. The design on our note-paper 
was our first effort to draw the world’s attention to the existence 
of our school as a factor in art. Later on we got into such an 
artistic condition that before directing our envelopes, we formed a 
“scheme ” for the name and address, and then we would “ place” 
the stamp with a view to decorative effect. It may seem a little 
feverish, perhaps, but we were deadly serious. 

We were intensely in earnest. That was the best and the 
saddest thing about us. We were boiling over with enthusiasm. 
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We thought of nothing else but the Work. We talked of nothing 
else but the Work. We lived—at first—for nothing else but the 
Work. We neglected our homes, our wives, and our children— 
those of us who had homes and wives and children—for the Work. 
We had ideas; we invented methods; we started theories. We 
dashed along blind alleys. We followed glow-worms, believing 
them to be guiding stars. We were so utterly enthusiastic that 
our enthusiasm led us, as it leads all young enthusiasts, into 
absurdities. At that early period one serious cause of disquietude 
to the more earnest-minded among us was that in the ordinary 
course of nature, we might not live long enough to carry out the 
great work of reform. We used often seriously to consider means 
of arriving at a healthy old age, and one of us—I think it was 
Lancelot Shand—used to take night walks to the top of Primrose 
Hill and there oil himself. He said the ancients did it—that is, 
they were in the habit of oiling themselves, and preferred doing it: 
on a height. Anyhow, he fancied the practice would enable him 
to live longer. I remember, too, our calling a meeting of the school 
in order to discuss the method of an old man whom some of us 
had met on the Embankment when we were studying a night 
effect. He was a very old man, and a nice friendly old man with 
artistic tastes. He came up to us and talked about the lovely sky 
and the reflections on the water, and we became quite intimate. 
We felt instinctively that he was in sympathy with the Work. So 
we confided to him our objects in life, and he condoled with us on 
the density and dunderheadedness of a crass public whoin it 
took a century to convert to a new theory. 

“But you are young yet,” he said, hopefully, “and you can 
manage it if you keep you health and energy.” 

And then he told us that he had found out a method of lengthen- 
ing his days to a hundred years. He said that he would be glad 
to impart his secret to us, and asked us to go with him to his 
lodgings close by, and see what he called his hygienic implements. 
Of course we went. We felt it was a serious and important matter 
that we should each live a hundred years, it was not nearly a 
long enough time in which to perform our mission of reforming 
art, but still it was something. We looked upon the old man as a 
sort of heaven-sent wizard, and we quite expected that he would 
show us a crucible with the ingredients for the elixir of life. We 
were a little disappointed when he only showed us a row of 
brushes. 

They were brushes of various descriptions, and in different 
stages of wear—tfroi the soft brush for a baby’s curls to the patent 
electric brush, and the hard steel implement employed, I believe, 
on the coats of collie and St. Bernard dogs. The old man then 
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told us that his secret was friction. He said that at twenty-one 
he had been given over as an incurable consumptive, and that by 
chance he had been led to discover the immense curative force of 
friction, and the best mode of employing it. He had begun with 
a baby’s brush to rub himself from the head to the toes, and from 
the toes to the head, and had gone on gradually increasing the hard- 
ness of his brushes, till he had arrived at steel, and was now at 
ninety using the hardest brush that could be manufactured. He 
advised us to do the same, and assured us that we should live to 
be a hundred. 

We called a meeting in order that the school should at once 
learn, and begin to practise the method of prolonging life by fric- 
tion. We felt that being young and strong, and not incurable 
consumptives, we ought to develop speedily into steel brushes, and 
therefore laid in a stock—a series of three—soft, medium, and 
steel, for each member. We were none of us rich, but we sub- 
scribed in proportion toour means. For a week after that meeting 
there was not much work done, for we were all brushing ourselves. 
But somehow our enthusiasm for the old man’s hygienic method 
didn’t last. After a fortnight our skins became so tender that we 
were obliged to give it up, and by tacit agreement the subject of 
brushes was dropped. 

We were a little clique of the fringe of the art world, attracted 
together in the first instance by artistic sympathies. At the most 
we never numbered a dozen. We were all painters of the purely 
modern type—impressionists I suppose we might have said—we 
were all young, all ardent, all aspiring, all poor. We all had our 
way to make in the world: we all had ambition, and we all had in- 
tentions. Just at present we had not much else. Severally and 
collectively we intended to be great. We intended to be immense. 
Of course we intended to be rich, but that seemed an entirely 
frivolous consideration. We looked upon money merely as an 
ultimate result. Our immediate object was the Work. The Work 
as I have said was the regeneration of art. 

The work we did in our leisure—I mean in the time that was 
not spent in discussing art—was not saleable. It consisted mostly 
of schemes of colour on prepared panels—we had a special way of 
preparing our panels and canvases—and if we did begin a subject, 
an idea as to technique would occur to us in the middle, and we 
would begin again to test inspiration. Of course it was under- 
stood that the work must necessarily be to a great extent experi- 
mental, and must lie a good deal in the discussion of theories that 
did not always turn out practicable. That is not to be regretted, 
though I feel the pathos of the wasted time. It is the law of pro- 
gress to march through mistakes. 
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As soon as we of the clique found that we were in harmony as 
to our artistic aims, we felt it desirable that we should meet fre- 
quently to assist each other in feeling our way to a revelation, and 
that we should begin to put our ideas into operation, and thus set 
about the practical part of the work. We resolved, therefore, to 
form ourselves into a club, and to hire a room where we might 
meet of an evening for the general discussion of art. The room, 
which was in the Brompton region, cost us five shillings a week. 
We had a little difficulty at first in collecting the five shillings, but 
it was divided among seven of us, and when one didn’t pay up the 
others did for him. Of course we had many other expenses in the 
school besides the club-room—the note-paper, for instance. It was. 
the hiring of the room that first started us as an independent 
body of reformers and gave us the right to a name and a badge, and 
it gave us also an opportunity for putting into practice ideas on 
the subject of house decoration, which we felt to be of the utmost 
importance. In fact, they were a principal feature of the Work. 
We were convinced that the prevailing system of house decoration 
was against the laws of true art, and we were determined that our 
school should feel its way to a decorative scheme that would revo- 
lutionize the whole system in vogue. 

Our theories on the whole range of art were naturally in the 
earlier period a little confused. They had not been duly tested 
and set in order. But we had certain first principles on which we 
based the reason of our being, and the greatest of these was the 
principle of actualism. “Go straight to nature” was our axiom, 
as it has been the axiom of many another school. But we differed 
from other schools in the way which we “went” to nature, and the 
manner in which nature appealed to us. “There is nothing in 
nature” we declared, “but colour and form.” Colour and form be- 
came our Shibboleth. I heard the members of the school talk so 
much about colour and form, and I talked so much about them 
myself, that I got to believe there was nothing else in art. Form 
did not with us imply a knowledge of drawing or an appreciation 
of the antique. If there was one thing the Actualists despised it 
was the drudgery which the ordinary art-student has to go through 
with the antique. I had inyself been trained in an art school of 
the conventional order, but I quickly saw that our school resented 
the idea of conventional art schools, so I said nothing about 
that fact of my career. I was ashamed to own that I had fallen so 
low. “Form,” with us, meant being perfect from the decorative 
point of view. That was all that mattered. Nature, we said, is for 
the painter a decorative patch. A portrait is a blot of colour— 
merely an object in relation to a background. We held it a funda- 
mental error to introduce into pictorial art elements belonging 
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strictly, as we supposed, to the literary art. “Nature,” we said, 
“should for the painter be divested of all intellectual, human, and 
spiritual attributes—sentiment, philosophy, poetry, romance— 
these things belong to the literary art, and are not in the painter’s 
palette. For him, nature should be tilted forward and without 
distance—a Japanese screen, a broad mass of tones, a piece of 
technique.” 

“ Be broad, be simple,” were two of our favourite axioms. We 
had a great many pet phrases; indeed, after a time, we developed 
quite an art language on actualist principles. “Nature never 
makes a mistake in matching her tones,” we said; and we settled 
that we would go and match tones with nature for the decorative 
plan of our club-room. We wished for personal, as well as for 
artistic, reasons to demonstrate that the highest decorative art is 
not necessarily expensive, we decided that our decorative plan 
should be carried out in distemper. Distemper is cheap. Dis- 
temper is “broad and simple.” Distemper is the best medium for 
putting colour on a wall, and in colour, we felt, lay our strength. 

We were very enthusiastic about our room, and we met many 
times to discuss our decorative plan. Nature, we said, does not 
bewilder the eye and confuse the mind with incongruous detail 
and speckled effects, as is the way with upholsterers and bric-a- 
brace collectors and ladies who live in South Kensington. Accord- 
ingly we agreed that our walls and ceiling should be of one tone, 
and that the walls should be bare. Nature deals, we said, in broad 
masses for her backgrounds. The humblest wayside floweret, we 
told ourselves, presents a perfect decorative scheme—the ruling 
tint of petals for wall and ceiling; the darker tints and streakings 
for woodwork and carpet; the grey-green of stem or enfolding 
husk for curtains; the vivid green of leaves, the harmonizing 
shades of pistils and stamen, and even the yellow of pollen for 
draperies and furniture. In the small lies the infinitely great ; 
and in the tiniest plant the range of a palette. 

At first we thought that the school should set forth to wander 
in the fields, and, while like Arcadian innocents we gathered blos- 
soms, be inspired with a scheme of decoration that should make 
the world wonder. The daisy, the bluebell, the wood violet, the 
dandelion, offered pleasing harmonies. We had almost decided in 
favour of the dandelion. Then it was borne in upon us that in 
this first and important step to reform there should be presented 
something even simpler, broader, and more massive. We pro- 
posed, thereupon, to take for our model the broad, simple, decora- 
tive scheme of the universe. Roughly speaking, our harmony 
should be that of sea and sky. One of the timid among us ob- 
jected to this combination as too daring. He did not think that 
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sea and sky would mix well on a small scale. But he was over- 
ruled, and the School of the Actualists adjourned to the seaside. 

We took with us a great many prepared canvases, and we spent 
separately and collectively an entire week in matching tones of sea 
and sky and in otherwise investigating the colour schemes of 
nature. Some of us grew so excited at the never-ending vista of 
colour schemes that we sent back for more canvases, and from 
broad nature went to detailed nature, finding in butterflies and 
blossoms and bits of seaweed decorative plans for our models’ dra- 
peries and our wives’ dresses. 

It had been arranged that each member should select from his 
collection of “ tone studies” a scheme that he should present on 
one canvas, and that the various canvases should be viewed at the 
empty club-room, and the most effective chosen by a ballot of 
the members. We found that we had to have six ballots to get 
a majority. Each member’s confidence in himself was so great 
that five times each one voted for his own scheme. I think it was 
Lancelot Shand’s scheme which was finally chosen. 

The club-room was small, and we had already realized that to 
cut it up in patches of decoration would be inartistic. We decided 
to have no break in walls and ceiling, but to distemper both in one 
clear tone of calm sea-green, with a more rather murky sea-tone 
for the woodwork. The floor we covered with felt as near as pos- 
sible to the blue sky-tone selected. It occurred to us afterwards 
that we might perhaps have been more true to nature had the 
walls and ceiling been blue and the carpet green; but this did not 
strike us till too late. The curtains were blue also—stormy blue, 
and the furniture was painted a sort of sandy white, a tone which 
we had matched with the Dover Cliffs. This was the ground-plan, 
so to speak. Further detail, allowing scope for sumptuousness of 
harmony, we left to be filled in according to taste, time, and means. 
Our aim being breadth and simplicity, meaningless excrescences in 
the shape of mouldings and ornamentation were avoided, and where 
we were compelled to sacrifice artistic principles to the exigencies 
of circumstance, we did so in an aggressive and uncompromising 
manner that left no room for doubt. We were somewhat embar- 
rassed by a piano in walnut-wood, with spiral legs, which had been 
presented to the club by a lady who fancied herself in sympathy 
with the work. We sent it, however, to the frame-maker—he was 
a workman who had an open mind in questions of art, and he 
planed the piano all over, and painted it the colour of the Dover 
Cliffs, and put square legs instead of the spiral ones; and one of us 
composed a “harmony” in green-blue to replace the walnut fret- 
work, which, of course, was an abomination of detail. The planing 
and other alterations affected the tone of the instrument a good 
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deal, but as I was the only member of the school who was at all 
musical, and as I didn’t care to play upon it, that didn’t matter. 
There was no fireplace in the room—if there had been we couldn’t 
have afforded coal,—and we bought a paraffin-stove, and in the 
winter evenings when we met we used to warm ours-lves at its 
dingy flame. Poor little stove! I always fancied there was some- 
thing pathetic in the way we edged round it while we discussed 
art, and in the friendly surreptitious rivalry between boots and 
knees as to which should get nearest the flaine. 

It was the peculiarity of the Actualists that they were always on 
the verge of some great discovery in the matter of method, pig- 
ment, or manipulation, touching, as it were, some hitherto un- 
known truth which was to revolutionize all the old canons of art. 

If you met one of us round a street corner he would be excited 
and mysterious. 

“Ah! my dear fellow, I have something to tell you. But just 
wait; I'm reducing nature to a system. I’m getting things to a 
state of absolute perfection. Just wait. 

We always waited, but nothing seemed to come. That is, a great 
deal came, but nothing in the least degree approaching perfection. 
In fact, what generally did come was failure. But we were not dis- 
heartened. We never Jost our enthusiasm. Balked in one direc- 
tion we would bravely start off in another. If we hadn’t been so 
earnest there might have seemed something absurd in this blind 
chase after the ideal, a chase through poor, dark, petty places where 
no ideal could possibly be found. But to me the pathos of our mis- 
guided energy, the tragedy even of our hopelessly clogged aspira- 
tions, lifts our school far beyond the realms of the ludicrous. We 
were mistaken from the first. It was method we were straining for, 
not art. No, it wasn’teven method, we hadn’t the patient courage 
to drudge for that. It was trick that we chose as the royal road, 
but we were perfectly sincere in persuading ourselves that trick was 
art. 

We were thoroughly sincere when we declared that breadth and 
simplicity were the two important things to aim at, and equally 
sincere when we decided that the most effectual way of arriving at 
these qualites was by using the biggest brushes we could buy—we 
preferred the common paste-brush tied round with twine as being 
more simple. Samuel Lilis was emphatic on the “breadth and 
simplicity” axiom. It was he who gave out the “nature from a 
coal-cellar” theory, It was he who was always trying to reduce 
nature to system, he did reduce nature to five tones—though 
in that feat he was outdone later,and to what we afterwards called 
the “Japanese screen” system. He maintained that to see nature 
as nature absolute, one must, figuratively speaking, go into the 
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coal-cellar and look at her through a chink, it would then, he 
declared, be proved incontrovertibly that nature was composed of 
five tones, and no more—that distance, detail, gradations of tint, 
even of form, were degrading and false alike either in nature and in 
art. It was he who held so strongly that the human and intel- 
lectual must be eliminated from the painter’s world. When Samuel 
Lilis talked at the meetings we all felt that there was a great deal 
in his ideas. He carried us away. We felt that we had not been 
simple enough. We felt the grandeur of simplicity. We felt that 
detail was a mistake, and that sentiment and romance were mis- 
takes. Now when we began to paint a portrait we did not think, 
as we had been wont to do, of the soul of the sitter. We thought 
of him only as a blot of colour, and we brought him down to five 
tones—-background, shirt-front, coat, hair, and flesh-tint. As for 
the eyes—oh ! well, at that period we did, if possible, without eyes, 
they seemed unnecessary detail. That was the period when we 
didn’t go in for features. Features, scattered or otherwise, belonged 
to a later period, We had an idea that it would be weak and puny 
to attempt anY variety in flesh-tint, and we were sure that the 
master felt this also. 

For, in silence and in secret, and from a respectful distance, the 
school worshipped a master. We knew that the master got a 
good deal of his inspiration from Japanese picture-books, and 
we went to Liberty’s and bought up their stock. We found 
only five tones, and that settled the question. We called a gen- 
eral meeting to discuss Samuel Lilis’s theories. We now saw the 
reason of painting our pictures on Japanese principles, and we felt 
that we better understood the master’s method. 

The master was too great to be approached on the subject 
directly. We had never mentioned to him the school or its aims. 
We feared that he would, perhaps, regard it as insignificant, and 
us, its members, as unworthy exponents of aims so serious. In 
the first stage of our enthusiasm we had such a reverence for the 
master that, highly as we esteemed Velasquez and Rembrandt, we 
still looked upon these persons as mere drivellers in art compared 
with the master. In fact, the only master with whom we could 
compare him was Ho-ku-sai, the Japanese painter. We felt that 
the master was in possession of tremendous secrets about art, but 
we never got within a certain crust of reserve and mystery in 
which he kept his real artistic self embedded. Still this was as it 
should be. Howcould we suppose that one so great would readily 
reveal himself? We were very grateful to him for giving some of 
us, to a certain extent, the freedom of his studio. We used to steal 
in, and furtively make sketches of his palette, and then meet to 
discuss the combinations of colour that he used. One of us found 
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out that he had been using black as a harmonizer, and that was so 
important a discovery that we called a general meeting at once to 
consider it. As a find, it was tremendous, and so were its results. 
No matter how fair the subject, the tones must be harmonized 
with black. This was the master’s secret. 

A further secret which we discovered about the master was that 
he was a spiritualist. 

We now felt that all of his inspiration which did not come from 
Japanese picture-books was the effect of communications from 
dead and gone masters, notably, Ho-ku-sai. After that discovery 
we all became spiritualists, and turned tables and wrote with 
planchette. We were thoroughly in earnest over it. Of course 
we didn’t like to ask the master. We felt it was a sacred and 
solemn subject, and we had too much delicacy to pry into his 
inner life. But we felt that spiritualism would advance the work, 
and that in this way we might, perhaps, get encouragement and 
instruction from Velasquez and Ho-ku-sai. We used to gather 
together and sit round the oil-stove quite still, holding clean panels 
all ready prepared, waiting for the spirits to move our brushes, and 
then suddenly one of us would have a cold shiver through his hand, 
and there would be a thrill of excitement at the thought that 
perhaps Ho-ku-sai was coming. Ho-ku-sai never came, nor did 
Velasquez, nor Rembrandt, nor anyone else. And we were obliged 
to go back to the ordinary means for gaining a clue to the source 
of our master’s inspiration. 

Another discovery that we made about the master’s technique 
started us on a new theory as to the occult virtues of pen and ink 
superimposed on oils. One of us saw in the master’s studio a 
sketch in oils, the study of an arm or leg or something of the kind 
of which he had corrected the drawing by a few lines put in with 
ink. I suppose he had used a pen as the most handy implement 
at the moment. But we fancied that this pointed to some wonder- 
ful secret in art, and forthwith we all began to scribble over our 
drawings with Stephens’ blue-black. 

It was pathetic, our appreciation of the master’s genius. I re- 
member on one occasion when he had a show of his pictures 
coming off, he invited some of us to supper the night before the 
private view to celebrate the event and for the more prosaic pur- 
pose of pricing the paintings. He gave us champagne. I do not 
know if it was good champagne, but it was undoubtedly exhilarating. 
Our pricing began on a modest scale, but as the champagne flowed 
more and more freely, the prices advanced in ratio. I am sorry to 
say that none of the master’s pictures exhibited at that show were 
sold. 

Perhaps it was a good thing that towards th’s decadent period 
of actualism, another master asserted his influence upon the school. 
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His specialité was ballet-girls; he was a Frenchman. Then there 
came in a craze for ballet-girls. We frequented music-halls to the 
detriment of our moral reputation, and for those of us who were 
married, the destruction of our domestic peace. We were loyal to 
our old master, and also to the theories inculcated by Samuel 
Lilis. We tried to blend the methods. We painted ballet-girls, 
whose various perfections of form and colour should have been 
made evident in brilliant limelight, on the “ five-tone,” “nature 
from the coal-cellar” principle. Low-toned ballet-girls were not a 
success. The critics fell foul of us and so did both the masters— 
especially the French one. 

After this came a reaction in favour of the original master and 
the method of Ho-ku-sai, and then, to my shame I tell it, a demon 
entered into me and caused me to perpetrate a practical joke 
which for ever damned me in the eyes of the school. 

A meeting had been called to discuss certain lately discovered 
combinations on the master’s palette. We had been calling many 
meetings just lately for the purpose of penetentially gushing about: 
the master’s work. Perhaps it was the gush that did it, for I have 
always had a deep admiration for the master’s pictures. I cannot: 
account for it in any other way but that in me, too, a reaction was 
setting in—in a different direction. 

Anyhow the blasphemous idea seized me. I determined to bring 
to this general meeting, for discussion and admiration, a sketch by 
the master. That sketch was painted by me—Shilito Jessop. It 
was a night scene on the Embankment. I called it a nocturne in 
grey and gold. 

I prepared a rather dark grey panel—I prepared it with black, 
white, and raw sienna. Then with a fine film of colour, using 
plenty of medium, I stained the panel. It sounds thin—it sounds 
even vicious, but I knew it was the master’s method. And thus I 
converted the grey panel into a nocturne. I wished to represent a 
fish-shop on the Embankment. I remembered how, when we had 
once been coming home from a First night together, the master 
had stood with me before a fish-shop, and fired with enthusiasm, 
had declared that he would paint that fish-shop and call it a noc- 
turne in grey and gold. In the centre of the stained panel, I laid 
on some warm tones and made it luminous. Then inside the lumi- 
nous patch I began to feel with my brush a little old woman. And 
then I put two more smaller luminous patches outside the larger 
one, which I intended for gas-lamps. And then I put the panel 
into a frame which had been designed by the master, took it to the 
meeting, and said, 

“This is a picture by the master.” 

The members of the school gathered round the work, and 
gazed at it, and uttered ejaculations of delight and awe. 
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“ Look,” they said, “here are breadth and simplicity! See the 
power of the master! He can produce a great work without going 
to the extremes of his palette. See the exquisite drawing of that 
old woman! See the wonderful definition of the architecture! 
You feel the construction, though there seems nothing there. 
Only the master is capable of a work such as this.” 

I let them gush on for half an hour. And then I told them 
that it was I who had made that picture. I told them how I had 
made it. I told them they might all produce such a work if they 
followed my method. 

They did not thank me for what I had done. They did not tell 
me that I was a worthy successor of Ho-ku-sai. A strange silence 
fell upon the school. Then Samuel Lilis burst into a hysterical 
peal of laughter. And Hiram Nugent said “Damn!” and 
Lancelot Shand gazed at me reproachfully in a way that hurt 
me, and said: 

“Shilito! You call yourself an artist! And you say you are 
sympathetic!” And then he took his hat, and left sorrowfully. 

They did not seem to want me at the meetings of the school 
any more. 

Talking about the master has led me on further than I intended. 
Long before my treachery, the school, having embraced Samuel 
Lilis’s “ five-tone” theory with a feverish ardour, discovered that 
nature might be reduced to even yet smaller dimensions, and 
might be fitly represented in the three prismatic tints. It was 
two outsiders who gave this lead. Perhaps I, for one, should not 
have attached so much importance to the ideas of the Plants— 
Warner and Shenton Plant were their names—if I had not met 
them in the first instance at supper at the master’s, and if the 
master, who slightly affected Americanisms, had not spoken of 
them as “brainy” young men. I and Hiram Nugent, who was 
with me I remember at that supper, both felt there must be a 
great deal in these young men for the master to call them 
“brainy.” So when, after supper, Shenton Plant proposed that I 
should go round to their studio and see two of their paintings 
which had been rejected by the Academy because the Academi- 
cians had not been able to determine whether they were land- 
scapes or figure subjects, I was sure that there must be something 
remarkable about those pictures, and I accepted the invitation 
with pleasure. 

The Piants were not members of our school then, but they 
became Actualists shortly after this introduction. Warner Plant, 
the elder of the two, did not give one the impression exactly of 
being “brainy.” He was extremely taciturn, and he was extra- 
ordinarily nervous. I never knew anyone so nervous as Warner 
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Plant. Shenton was nervous, but he wasn’t like Warner. It 
didn’t seem as if Warner could keep his body still for a moment. 
He was very tall and thin, and his limbs seemed as if they were 
set on wires. He had melancholy dark eyes and pale lips, with a 
suggestion of a moustache, and he had the most solemn dreamy 
way of staring at one without speaking. Shenton was tall and 
thin too, and though he was not nearly so vivacious in movement 
as Warner, he was very vivacious in tongue. He did all the 
explanations. Warner had a way of cracking his finger-joints and 
twitching his shoulder-blades as if to emphasize Shenton’s explana- 
tions, and sometimes at the end of them he would put in a 
remark, which was usually, “We will demonstrate.” And then 
Shenton demonstrated. 

Shenton Plant explained, as we walked to the studio, that he 
and his brother relied, like nature herself, on the three primary 
colours. “Everything in nature,” he said, “resolves itself into 
cobalt-blue, lemon-yellow, and rose-madder.” Of the three, it 
would seem that rose-madder preponderated, judging froin a story 
that my artist’s colourman told me a day or two afterwards, and 
which in its way is rather funny. This colourman received one 
day a telegram from a place in Yorkshire which ran like this: 


“Important. Out of rose-madder. Send twenty tubes here at 
once. “ (Signed) PLANT.” 


Two days later another telegram arrived, this time from Pen- 
zance : 


“Most important. Out of rose-madder. Send twenty-five tubes 
without delay here. “ (Signed) PLANT.” 


Rose-madder being an expensive pigment, and one in the use 
of which artists are not as a rule extravagant, my colourman was 
perplexed, but he said to himself, “If this young painter can paint 
as fast as he can travel, and can use rose-madder at this rate per 
diem, he will probably become famous, and is worth the risk of 
serving.” Accordingly the second order was despatched. It did 
not transpire till later that the two brothers were on sketching 
tours in opposite directions and had found nature exorbitant in 
her demands on rose-madder; and, as I have reason to believe the 
bill was never paid, my poor colourman had cause to regret his 
misplaced confidence. This, however, is digressing. Shenton 
Plant went on to explain that white might be used with the 
prismatic tones as a harmonizer. 

“Though you must remember, Jessop,” he said solemnly, “white 
is not white: it is pink.” 

I did not feel sure of this till Shenton explained further. 

“Nature is luminous,” he said; “compare lemon-yellow with 
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nature and it will be so low in tone that it will seem mud. It is 
impossible to raise the tone of any colour in nature and keep it 
pure.” 

Then Warner said, “ We will demonstrate”; and Shenton went 
on, “The proof of white being pink is that it always greys green. 
Therefore white must be pink.” 

I hadn’t thought of that before, but it seemed convincing. We 
had got to the house by this time, and a silvery voice called out 
from the upper landing, “ Ah, I suppose you have been having your 
oyster supper at the master’s,” and then was silent. There was no 
trace of the owner of the voice, but it haunted me all the time that 
we were looking at the pictures, it was such a beautiful “ singing ” 
voice : and if I have a passion besides painting, it’s music. 

The studio was covered with black and white studies. They 
lay on the floor like autumn leaves, and we walked upon them. 
Nobody seemed to mind. Shenton told Warner to put his picture 
on the easel first, which he did with an air of mournful gratification. 
I quite appreciated the difficulty in which the Academicians had 
found themselves. I could not myself tell whether it was a land- 
scape or whether it was a figure-piece. 

“You see that road,” said Shenton: “and now you see that white 
is pink.” As there was a road I assumed that there would be a 
sky, and made an intelligent remark which delighted Warner and 
Shenton, who were now quite sure that I was in sympathy with 
their method. Then Shenton whisked the picture off the easel and 
threw it on the floor and put another on instead—his own picture 
which the Academy had rejected, upon which and his set principles 
he enlarged at some length. 

“This,” he said, “is the portrait of a beautiful girl leaning on a 
mantel-piece and looking at her reflection in a mirror.” 

I tried very hard to take the idea, but I couldn’t succeed, the 
portrait seemed to me exactly the saine blot in three colours as the 
landscape I had just seen. There was something pink up above, 
and there was a bluish patch in the centre which he told me was 
a black marble mantel-piece, and there was a lemon-yellow patch 
below. 

“You see that marble,” said Shenton: “now you observe that. 
there is in nature no such thing as black. Black is blue.” 

I felt as if I should like to go home and think out the two pro- 
positions, “ White is pink: and black is blue.” But Shenton went on 
putting more pictures on the easel and throwing more on the floor, 
and explaining all the time, and while he was doing so the most 
lovely girl I have ever seen dashed into the room, and without a 
word sat down to the piano and began to sing. She sang a song 
right through. She had the most glorious voice I have ever heard, 
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and when she had finished, without a word or a look, she dashed 
out again. 

“ Who—who is that?” I gasped. But the brothers didn’t seem 
to think anything of the occurrence, they were so busy with their 
pictures and their explanations. 

“'That—oh, that,” said Shenton. “Oh, that’s nothing—that’s 
only our sister.” 

I haunted the house of the Plants for a time. But I never 
again saw their sister. I never again heard that glorious voice. 
The brothers asked me to stay with them in the country where 
they had taken acottage for sketching purposes. I went, thinking 
that perhaps I should see their sister, but she was not there, and I 
did not stay long. There is, however, one incident of that visit 
that made an impression on me. We went one day out sketching. 
The brothers were both painting the same object—a river scene, 
and they took out their canvases and palettes. On the way we 
came upon another painter, who was at work upon a large landscape. 
He had built a sort of shed for it, and it was a very earnest picture 
—full of patient drudgery, a painting of the old laboured school— 
none of our modern impressionism. He had been months on it; it 
was nearly finished, and he was an old man. I knew him by sight, 
and I had seen his work at the minor exhibitions. There was real 
toil in that picture. 

The brothers accosted him; they were not shy. They told him 
that they were fellow-artists, and that they would like to look at 
his picture. The old ian was pleased at their interest, but he 
didn’t seem quite able to understand them. He wore spectacles, 
I remember, and he blinked up at the brothers from under his 
spectacles in a dazed sort of way. 

Shenton said, “That’s not the way to paint a sky. You’ve 
fretted all the life out of it.” 

And then Warner spoke to back up Shenton, and said, “That 
foreground is niggled and foolish,” and Shenton went on, “You’re 
on the wrong principle altogether. Don’t you know that there 
are only three colours in nature? All the rest is ‘niggle, don’t 
you know,”——Kc., &e. 

Then Shenton expounded his theory, and when a pause came, 
Warner said, “ We will demonstrate.” 

In the twinkling of an eye Warner had unstrapped the brushes 
and tubes and palettes. I think that the quickness of Warner’s 
movements bewildered the painter. Then the brothers threw their 
hats on the ground and squeezed out their tubes—cobalt-blue, 
lemon-yellow, ‘and rose-madder ; and then they attacked the painter’s 

canvas, Shenton the sky and Warner the foreground. They met 
on the sky-line in the middle, having smothered that canvas, the 
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result of months of patient labour, with the three prismatic 
colours in a few minutes. Then Warner strapped up the brushes 
and palettes again. They put on their hats, and before the poor old 
painter could pull himself together were on their way again. 

I have always felt sorry for that painter, though, of course, the 
brothers were right in principle. His foreground was niggled, and 
his sky was fretted, and his method was the method which we had 
come into the world to annihilate. 

Of course the Plants were eccentric, and I have been quite 
unable to fathom the mystery of that sister with the beautiful 
face and the divine voice. After a bit, Warner got so hopelessly 
nervous that we had to discourage his attendance at the club- 
room. He was disturbing, and he had a bad effect on the more 
frivolous of the members. It was a sight to see Warner Plant 
chasing a cigarette, his mouth pursed up to get at it, and his hand 
shaking so that he was obliged to run in order to get any way on 
at all. And then he couldn’t read a newspaper, the crackle got so 
on his nerves. A mischievous member would give him The Times, 
because it was the stiffest, and then as the paper crackled, Warner 
would get more and more nervous, till at last he would double up 
altogether, and finally subside on the floor, tearing the paper in a 
frenzy. Quite latterly he went out of his mind, and one of the 
first signs of this was that he got a mania for sketching in black 
and white on any light surface that showed handy. He used to 
come to the club meetings with an Arab ink-pot slung round his 
waist. Oursea-green wall was soon covered, and one night he made 
a dab at a member’s shirt-front and drew a sketch on the breast, 
which he declared was worth thousands of pounds. 

Shenton was nervous, too, but he never got to that. And I 
couldn’t help having a sort of respect for Shenton, because he was 
true to his artistic principles. He had once painted a portrait— 
the “ Portrait of a Gentleman,” which was exhibited, and among 
other flattering results brought him a commission to paint the gentle- 
man’s wife. The first portrait dated from shortly before the three- 
colours’ period, and was a powerful piece of work—a sort of Rem- 
brandt scheme in strong blacks and white lights. Had Shenton 
worked at the lady on the same lines, he would have given joy to 
the Philistines; but Shenton welcomed this opportunity as a 
means of at once proving to the world the superiority of his 
“three-colour” system. He went down to his patron’s country- 
house and he painted the lady in brilliant sunshine, her hair 
cobalt-blue, and her face a combination of lemon-tones with rose- 
madder. 

“ But that is not my wife,” declared the disappointed husband. 

“It is your wife in sunshine,” gently corrected Shenton. 
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“Then let me have my wife in shade,” said the husband. “ Paint 
her for me as I see her in my own house.” 

“ But you have. never seen your wife, remember,” remonstrated 
Shenton, restraining himself to gentleness. “You have looked 
at her, but you have not seen her. It is only the artist who 
sees his subject.” 

They hunted the house to’ find a suitable background for the 
portrait in shade. The drawing-room Shenton said was a “ bric- 
a-brac shop,” and “niggle.” All other ordinary backgrounds came 
under the same condemnation. Only in the whitewashed wall of 
the pantry were the requisite qualifications to be found. So the 
lady was painted in the pantry, but her hair was still cobalt-blue 
and her face still rose-madder. The end of the transaction was 
that the angry husband refused to have his wife’s portrait on 
new art canons, and Shenton, faithful to his creed, ripped the 
canvas in pieces and shook the dust of that Philistine house from 
off his feet. 

Certainly, when I think of it, there were some queer characters in 
the school. Cranks I suppose the Americans would have called them. 
No doubt we were all cranks, and I was the biggest, only I did 
manage to keep—most of the time—a certain sense of humour, 
which finally helped to restore the balance of my mind. There 
was a time, however, when I believed implicitly in some of the 
cranks. I believed, for a while, in Lancelot Shand. Lancelot 
Shand was undoubtedly a man of talent. If he hadn’t been a 
crank he might have made a great name. He was so earnest. I 
never knew anyone so earnest as Lancelot. Whatever theory he 
started he worked to the bitter end. He once started a theory 
that “in art nothing matters.” That was before the “nature from 
the coal-cellar” theory, when we hadn’t formulated our ideas. 
He said that the whole principle of art was that you must be bold. 
You must be careless, indifferent, reckless. You must hit out. 
There was such a thing as technique. It did not matter what 
implement you used, brush, charcoal, dry point—you must be bold 
—he grew fierce in the emphasis he laid on “bold.”—You must 
never stop to think. No great work was ever done by taking care. 
“In art nothing matters.” You must be bold. Then you will 
produce a great work. 

We all listened to Lancelot with enthusiasm. We were sure 
that he was right, and that we had not been sufficiently indifferent. 
He said that I had more sympathy than any of the school, and 
that he thought we might achieve something great by working 
together. I was pleased that Lancelot should think this, for I 
admired him greatly, and I did my best to be reckless, so Lancelot 
got into a way of coming round whenever an idea struck him, 
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though I used to wish sometimes that he would not come at the 
inconvenient hours he often chose. One night he came round 
much excited and at the same time very serious. 

“ Shilito,” he said, “in art nothing matters——” 

“ Yes, yes, I know that, Lancelot,” I said. 

“ Now, Shilito, you have got sympathy, and I am just. going to 
prove to you that ‘in art nothing matters’—as long as you are 
bold and determined. Now here, Shilito, I’ve started an etching 
of a beautiful woman,’—he produced a copper-plate—* and I’m 
going to finish it.” 

We were in the dining-room, and Lancelot picked up a fork with 
four prongs. “This, Shilito, will be a work of art,” he said, and he 
dashed his four prongs into the plate. I could not help thinking 
to myself that if Rembrandt had been going to etch a portrait, he 
would have found it hard work enough to follow one point without 
following four at the same time. But Lancelot was reckless. He 
didn’t care for Rembrandt. “Now, Shilito,” he said, after a bit, 
* we'll go and bite it in.” 

So we went upstairs and bit it in. And Lancelot was quite satis- 
fied, but I don’t think the original would have been if she had 
seen her portrait. 

Lancelot went in enthusiastically for the “five-tone” theory. 
He said it was a Revelation. After a little while, however, he 
found that the revelation was defective and went off into the other 
extreme. Instead of five tones he found that there were five 
hundred. He worked away by himself for a bit, proving his theory. 
I was beginning to get just a little low about “nature from a coal- 
cellar,” when I got a telegram from him. 

“Come at once. Imperative.-—Lancelot.” 

I hurried to Lancelot’s house. His wife met me in the passage, 
and I thought she looked sad. She very often did, but it seemed 
to me to-day that she had a hopeless expression. 

“ What is the matter?” I said. “Is anything wrong? Where is 
Lancelot ?” 

She looked sadder. “ He’s in the studio,” she said. “He won’t 
let me in. He’s got a model there. You'd better go up.” And 
then I knew that Lancelot had an idea. 

Lancelot’s studio was at the very top of the house. He said 
that up there he was less liable to interruption. I climbed the 
stairs which were dark and steep. On the first-floor landing I 
heard a sound of a faint dripping like that of water from a leaking 
pipe. 

“There’s something wrong with the cistern,” I thought, “and 
Lancelot is too absorbed in his idea to send for a plumber.” 

On the next flight the dripping got louder, and when I reached 
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the landing outside the studio I knew that it wasn’t the cistern, 
for it came from the studio itself. 

I knocked at the door. “ Who’s there?” said Lancelot. 

“It’s [—Shilito,” I answered. 

“Come in, Shilito,” cried Lancelot, and I went in and there was 
Lancelot at his easel, and there was a model on the stand, and the 
easel and Lancelot and the model were barricaded with rows of 
inilk-cans. The studio was full of milk-cans. There inust have 
been over fifty milk-cans there. All round the milk-cans the floor 
was a mosaic of rings of coloured droppings. From the neck 
of each milk-can hung blobs of colour. I asked Lancelot what 
was in the milk-cans, and he answered shortly and triumphantly, 
* Tones, Shilito.” It was the tones that I had heard making the 
drip-drip as I had come up the stairs. 

“Look at the simplicity of it,” cried Lancelot. ‘We've been 
wasting time; we’ve been fooling round—mixing our colours on 
thut thing,” and he pointed contemptuously to the palette which 
lay ina corner. “Don’t you see that art becomes quite a different 
thing when you haven’t got to work in broken tones. What you 
want is your tones already mixed—the whole series, and in a proper 
quantity. There!” Lancelot waved his hand towards the furthest 
row of milk-cans. “Suppose you are going to paint a portrait— 
dark woman, say—you take dark woman series. Dark woman, 
hair milk-can, dark woman, lip milk-can, dark woman, flesh-tint 
milk-can—milk-can—milk-can——” 

I had come on a fair woman day. There she was—a magnifi- 
cent model—hair reddish-gold, all towsled and with coppery 
shadows—it ts0k several milk-cans for that—and the most ex- 
quisite flesh-tints you can imagine. Lancelot had twenty milk- 
cans for the fair woman series within arm’s reach. And as for the 
brushes, he had three for each milk-can hooked on to the side. 
There was a fortune set out in brushes. At Putney just then 
you couldn’t get a milk-can ora paste-brush. Lancelot had bought 
them all up. 

“ Now, just see here,” said Lancelot. 

He picked the brush out of the upper-lip milk-can and made a 
dab at the canvas. Drip—drip. He was so excited that he didn’t 
hear the drip or realize that half of the upper-lip tone was on the 
floor. 

“ Now eye-tone,” said Lancelot. 

And he made another reckless dab at another milk-can. And 
this time the eye didn’t go on the floor—he was too quick for that 
—but it went into the background. Lancelot didn’t notice it, 
he was so sure that he had got everything perfect, and so he had, 
as far as the canvas. 
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“What do you think of that?” said Lancelot, and I’m bound 
to tell that I had got so morbid, I was in such a feverish state 
that I wasn’t sure. I said it was very fine, I felt that the eye 
ought to be in the face somehow, and not in the background; 
but still it was an eye, and it was art, and in art nothing mattered 
as long as you were reckless and had your tones. Yet I did feel 
a little uneasy notwithstanding, and certainly I should have liked 
the features less scattered. I moved my hand very gently and 
pointed timidly to the eye. I didn’t like to make a suggestion 
in words lest it should hurt Lancelot’s feelings. And, besides, 
really at that moment I felt I might be mistaken. 

“ Lancelot,” I said, “don’t you think—not now—there’s plenty 
of time. But by and bye—don’t you think you might bring that 
eye a little nearer the face ?” 

Lancelot was hurt by my want of appreciation. 

“Shilito,” he said, sadly repeating a formula of his, “you call 
yourself an artist, and you tell me you have got sympathy. Don’t 
you see that I’ve made a discovery? Don’t you see that that eye 
is beautiful stuff? In art, Shilito, nothing matters. As long as 
one has got the tone of the eye perfect, can you suppose that it is 
of any consequence where the eye is?” 

I did not argue the point with Lancelot, but somehow for a 
lictle while we didn’t seem quite such good friends. Then we 
made it up, and Lancelot painted a portrait of me as a present for 
my father. It had my arm coming out of the waist, but that was 
of no consequence, he had the arm-tone perfectly mixed, and it 
was, he said, “beautiful stuff” The features weren’t quite so 
scattered, however, and the eye was in the face this time. He 
didn’t keep me in milk-cans. He said that he had got to find the 
milk-cans cumbersome, and he wasn’t so enthusiastic about the 
number of brushes. ‘Now he kept his tones in vegetable-dishes 
and soup-plates, and I used to hold the vegetable-dishes by turns 
for him as he worked—coat-tones in one dish, flesh-tones in 
another, as he required them, and then, when he had done, 
Lancelot’s wife and I would carry the dishes back to the pantry. 

In spite of his eccentricities, there was no doubt that Lancelot 
was very clever, only there never was a real Lancelot, he was a 
mixture of Whistler, and Ellen Terry, and Irving, and Mr. Pater, 
and Swinburne, and a heap of other people. Lancelot Shand pure 
and simple didn’t exist, and he never should have become a painter. 
He ought to have been a critic. 

A good many of the Actualists did become critics in the long 
run. When the school broke up several of us tried to start new 
schools, each teaching a particular method. One took to keeping 
a coffee-stall; that was poor Warner Shand, after he went crazy 
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and thought he had discovered a connection between temperance 
and art. Shenton went in for astronomy, and Hiram Nugent 
took to the stage. But in the main we became critics. 

I had gradually been getting away from the Actualists. They 
hadn’t cared much for me after the episode of the nocturne in 
grey and gold. I had got to feel that there was something un- 
wholesome and enervating in these ideas, enthusiasms, theories, 
technique, and talk that didn’t go any further. I began to wonder 
if this was art at all; and, if not, then what was I living for, and 
why was I wasting the precious energy of youth in chasing a 
shadow? I worked very hard, but my work did not satisfy me, 
I wanted something more. All that I did seemed weak, thin, 
flabby, trivial, and of no enduring avail. I craved for sympathy, 
and wondered if there were anyone in the world who would under- 
stand the longing I felt to go and bathe mysclf in a new Jordan 
and be washed clean—the yearning for depth and thoroughness, 
and reality and rest and strength—the hunger for true art. And 
yet it did not seem only the artist in me who yearned for sym- 
pathy and understanding, and it was not at first to the artist that 
the Someone whom I found at last appealed, but to the lonely and 
disheartened man. And this is how I came to realize how wrong 
we Actualists had been in the hard line we had drawn between the 
artistic and the human, and in eliminating all elements from our 
work, as Samuel Lilis would have it, but that which was purely 
technical. 

Colour and Form! Decorative Quality, and Technique. That 
was all we Actualists had thought of. We had not taken into 
account that strange subtle quality which gives to Corot’s land- 
scapes the soul of Corot. We talked of Velasquez as a master, 
because his work is splendid in colour and form, but we did not 
take into account those things which are personal, and which can- 
not be taught or copied, because they are of the very genius of the 
mun. We discoursed on the technique of Rembrandt, and we did 
not consider that Rembrandt might have drawn but three strokes, 
and yet no other man could draw those three strokes and put into 
the n the individuality of Rembrandt. And so in all our talk of 
breadth and simplicity. We had never realized that the simple is 
the infinitely complex. We had looked at a portrait by Velasquez, 
and we had told ourselves that it was composed of a few broad 
lines, a few simple tones, and then we had tried to copy this sim- 
plicity, and we had found but emptiness. And some of us, like 
Lancelot, had seen our emptiness, and had sought to gain fulness 
and vigour by putting in the whole strength of our palette into our 
picture. We had not realized that strength can only be found by 
keeping, as nature does, within her range. This came to me while 
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I was sitting on a bank studying a little, still pool. A child threw 
a pebble into the pool. It was only a pebble, but it seemed to me, 
steeped as I was in stillness, that a cannon-ball couldn’t have pro- 
duced so great a shock. If two or three pebbles and then a cannon- 
ball had come, the cannon-ball would have caused a less convulsion 
than the first pebble. That showed me that it is not extremes 
which are required to produce an effect: it is the delicate hand- 
ling between extremes. Andas I worked and wandered in my lone- 
liness and dejection, these things were borne in on me, and I went 
no more with the Actualists; but I had not yet found that which 
should give me sympathy and strength. One day, when the sense 
of hopelessness and degradation lay heavily upon me, I wandered 
into the Egyptian Court of the British Museum, and there I found 
a friend—— 

My best friend—the one dear and true friend which the world 
holds for me; the friend who lifted me out of the debasement into 
which I had fallen, and revealed to me the reality and the power 
of art. 

When I am lonely now and dispirited, and soiled with the grime 
of modern London—its social and artistic vanities and pettinesses, 
its meannesses, its hypocrisies, and its sordid cringings—I go to 
my friend, and once more I am soothed and strengthened and 
cleansed. I have known Her in ages past, perhaps on the banks of 
the mysterious Nile, perhaps in further ages still. I have loved 
Her, and I shall love her again in ages to come. 

To me She is a woman, no matter what name the catalogue bears. 
My friend is a little black woman’s head, placed on a pedestal close 
by one of the windews. On its forehead is the serpent symbol of 
wisdom. She is of the Sphinx type which died before the Romans 
went to Egypt—the type which belonged to a past when there 
were gods among men. She has the Sphinx conformation of brow 
and nostril, and lip and chin, the majestic simplicity, the serenity 
and the might: She has the Sphinx smile, sweet, strange, and in- 
scrutable—that smile which, but for its unutterable sweetness and 
sympathy, would have in its scornful curve the cynical contempt of 
a race of gods for the inexpressible littleness of a race of men, the 
smile on that black face seems to tell of a sublime pity too. She 
seems to say to me, “I have lived, I have loved, I have known. 
I, too, have followed art, and have despaired, and have found what 
I sought. [ belong to all ages, and [am here to comfort and sustain 
you of a fallen race, who are seeking a buried ideal. I have found 
art, and [| am art—art human and divine, and for all time. I will 
give you comfort. I will give you knowledge. I will give you 
s rength.” 

The eyes look at me with wide pupils. And yet, when I peer 
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close, there is no definition of pupil. And the lips smile at me— 
that all-meaning smile: and yet so simple are the curves of the 
mouth that it is as if a child had modelled them : so simple, those 
grand restful eyebrows, that a child’s finger might have laid them 
on. So strong and so simple the moulding of the nostrils and of 
the chin that it is scarcely possible to think of them as having 
been made by men. Here is breadth and simplicity in truth. How 
is if done? Where is the technique? There is none. Where is 
the art? We cannot tell; it baffles us, it is art itself. We know 
only that this thing is, and that it is great. 
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THE NIGER TERRITORIES. 


WHEN future historians have written the history of the reign of 
Queen Victoria, few things will strike their readers so much, we 
believe, as the enormous extension of area under British rule, pro- 
tection, or influence that has taken place during that epoch, and 
of these additions to our empire, using that word in its broadest 
sense, none will be thought more remarkable than the great dis- 
tricts ruled by the Chartered Companies which have been estab- 
lished in West, South, and East Africa. Looking at the eldest of 
these companies alone, how many Englishmen are aware that the 
Royal Niger Company exercises sovereignty over an area larger 
than Great Britain, not to mention extensive powers of adminis- 
tration conferred by treaty over countries possibly four times the 
size of the United Kingdom; and how many British electors have 
thought of the responsibilities they have brought on themselves 
by their tacit assent to the sanction given by our Government to 
the acts of that Company? That there are responsibilities we 
hope to show later on; but for the present it will be sufticient to 
remark, now that Africa is being partitioned out amongst the 
different European powers, that we, by taking charge of certain 
districts, and by thus keeping the influence of other nations away 
from them, must acquire a different order of duties towards the 
inhabitants of these regions than towards the people of other parts 
of Africa. 

But why, it may be said, should the English take on them- 
selves any burden of responsibility with regard to these regions ? 
Why not let other nations, who seem so willing to extend their 
“spheres of influence,” have charge of these useless possessions ? 
A brief description of this portion of Africa, together with some 
account of the part taken by Englishmen in the discovery of the 
course of the Lower Niger, and of their attempts at civilizing the 
countries on its banks, will be necessary before an adequate reply 
can be given to these disparaging questions. 

In looking at any map of Africa published during the last cen- 
tury, it will be seen that the vast territories north of the Niger 
and the Benue, which are now under British influence, are there 
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represented by a nearly blank space of white paper, unless, indeed, 
the geographer had allowed his fancy to have free play where there 
was so little to fetter it. It is true that the coast-line was known, 
and that British traders had been established for some time on the 
Oil Rivers, as the mouths of the Niger were then, and are still, 
called; but what lay behind the coast no one knew, and none of 
the traders seemed to care; the connection between these streams 
and the great Niger River was not even guessed at. 

First on the long list of explorers comes Mungo Park, a young 
Scotch surgeon, who, after reaching the waters of the Upper Niger 
on a first expedition, was sent out asecond time early this century 
by the British Government to find out the true course of that 
great river. He first ascended the Gambia, and then passed over- 
land to the Upper Niger, from whence he sent back word of his 
welfare, the last that was ever heard of him. We know that he 
succeeded in descending the river for a long distance to Busa, a 
point still between six and seven hundred miles from the sea; and 
that there he was drowned, the boat probably being upset during 
an attack by the natives. The next traveller in these regions was 
Hugh Clapperton, another Scotchman, whose rough training in 
the merchant service, in the navy into which he was pressed, and 
on service in Canada as a lieutenant, well fitted him for such work. 
But he, too, died on his travels in 1827, having in his first expedi- 
tion succeeded in reaching Sokoto from Tripoli, on the north, and 
in his second, arriving at the same town from the south, after cross- 
ing the Niger at Busa; Richard Lander, his servant, was with him 
when he died at Sokoto, and brought home his journals to England. 
In 1830 Lander was again sent out by the British Government, with 
the double object of discovering the course of the Lower Niger, and 
finding Mungo Park’s missing journals; he followed his old route 
to Busa, and from thence passed right down the Niger in a canoe 
to the sea, encountering great dangers on the way, and thus finally 
solving the question of its course. 

It was but natural that so great a discovery should create a deep 
sensation amongst all those interested in the welfare of Africa and 
the Africans. An Association was soon formed, in which com- 
mercial and philanthropic ideas were combined, with the object of 
forming a settlement on the Niger. Mr. Macgregor Laird was the 
leading spirit in the Association, and also the leader of the ill-fated 
expedition organized by it,—ill-fated because only nine out of the: 
forty-nine Europeans lived to return home, Lander being amongst 
those who were lost. Little was done by Mr. Laird on this occasion, 
except to show that the river was navigable for steamers for a 
long distance. But even this apparent proof of the terrible un- 
healthiness of the climate did not deter other English explorers 
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from following in their footsteps, for in 1840 Consul Becroft 
succeeded in pushing up the river in his steamer to beyond 
Rabba, and in 1841 the Government sent a carefully prepared 
expedition up the Niger in three steamers. The philanthropic 
objects of this last endeavour proved a complete failure, for 
though a strip of land near the confluence of the Niger and 
the Benue was obtained with the view of establishing a model 
farm for instructional purposes, the staff who were left there to 
carry on this good work had to be removed in the following year, 
As to the health of the expedition, it was almost as fatal as in Mr. 
Laird’s attempt, for in two months there were forty-one deaths 
out of 155 Europeans, and nearly everyone on board had fever. 
Thus far the Niger seemed to be connected with nothing but a 
tale of death and failure, and this for a time no doubt did act as 
a serious check on the opening out of these countries; but in 
1854 Mr. Laird, nothing daunted, with the aid of the Govern- 
ment, organized a second expedition, and succeeded in mounting 
the Benue river for some distance and in returning to the coast 
without any serious sickness amongst his crew. This was the 
tirst hopeful sign, and it led to the establishment of trading 
factories at several places up the river, and to the appointment 
of a British Consular agent at Lokoja,—the confluence of the 
Niger and Benue. 

Trade had, as has been said before, been established for a long 
time on the Oil Rivers, but this may fairly be said to have been 
the commencement of commercial intercourse with the inhabi- 
tants of the interior. Progress in our relationship with the 
aborigines was, however, slow and irregular; at one time indeed 
it looked as if we were going to abandon our efforts altogether, 
for by 1861 all our factories or trading establishments had 
been destroyed or were removed, and in 1869 the Consular 
agency was allowed to drop. In the following years, a good 
deal of hostility was shown against us by the natives, those of 
the coast objecting to the opening up of the interior as tending to 
interfere with their trade as iniddlemen, and those higher up the 
river from various other causes; this resulted in two or three small 
expeditions being undertaken by our navy, in which the natives 
were punished for their treacherous attempts to close the river, 
and other unjustifiable proceedings. 

It may be doubted, however, whether these lessons added very 
much to the security of the river, and in any case it is a fact that 
it was not until the rivalry that existed between the different firms 
trading on these waters was brought to a close by their amalga- 
mation in 1879 into one big Company, that trattic up and down 
the river became much safer, and trade increased apace; this 
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result was no doubt due to concerted action on the part of 
the Europeans. This Company—the National African Company, 
as it was then called—found it necessary before long to extend its 
operations beyond mere trading, and to assume more or less the 
functions of a government by entering into treaty engagements 
with the various pagan tribes that border the lower river; this 
course was no doubt necessary in a country where no one govern- 
ing body existed, and this was the beginning of the rule of the 
Royal Niger Company, though that name had not yet been given 
to it. In 1880 French traders appeared on the scene, which 
greatly added to the difficulty of the situation; for it was soon 
felt this condition of things could not continue unless the Com- 
pany should receive a Royal Charter, which would ensure their 
treaties being recognized by foreign nations; and this Charter 
could not be obtained with the French in force on the river. 
A commercial struggle for supremacy ensued, from which the 
English came out victorious in 1884, the French having sold 
all their property to the Niger Company. 

Little more remains to be told in order to bring this brief record 
up to the present date. In 1886 the Royal Niger Company was 
granted its Governing Charter, and assumed its present title. And 
now by various agreements, which have been ratified by our Gov- 
ernment and the other Powers concerned, the Company finds itself, 
as it were, the representative of British authority over a vast ex- 
tent of country where it will be free from all interference from 
other European nations as long as peace exists at home. Still 
waters run deep, and it must not be supposed that the Company 
has been idle because little has been published lately about its 
doings; if its records were all available, a history showing con- 
tinuous hard work and much steady progress during recent years 
could, we feel sure, be written. 

Not only are our countrymen as a rule ignorant of our special 
connection with these regions, but a great deal of misconception 
also exists as to the nature and character of the country,—of the 
Oil River districts under Consular rule, and of the interior where 
the Royal Niger Company are ruling or carrying on their trading 
operations. Near the coast, where the Niger forms its huge delta, 
the first appearance gives the impression of a hopeless fever- 
stricken swamp growing nothing but mangroves, and, although 
recent travellers have shown that better land exists away from the 
rivers and creeks, yet it is probable that this will prove a poor 
district and always dangerous for Europeans. Ascending the 
river, the country gradually and steadily improves in appearance, 
and at Idda picturesque mountains rise from its banks; above this 
we find a much drier climate, and one that is more possible for the 
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habitation of white men, though still, we fear, unhealthy. At 
Lokoja the western Sudan may be said to be entered, and from 
here northwards the countries composing the great empires of 
Sokoto and Gandu consist generally of large grassy plains, open 
woods, occasional patches of thick forest, with here and there rocky 
hills and steep watercourses ; on the whole a fertile land, capable 
of supporting, and in parts actually supporting, a very large native 
population. 

A curious and not unnatural parallel exists between the improve- 
ment of the character of the country as we go inland and the im- 
provement in the type of aboriginal inhabitant. The distribution 
of the native races seems to have had its origin in the fact that 
there has generally been an advance of the higher and more civi- 
lized races from the east; the Arabs, Berbers, Fellatas, and Negroes: 
have often been as waves, each driven slowly westward and south- 
ward towards the sea by the pressure of the one behind it ; and the 
same causes have been at work amongst the Negro tribes them- 
selves, for we always find the coast swamps (and also the mountain 
fastnesses in the interior) inhabited by the lowest types of their 
race, they having been driven into these undesirable quarters by 
their more powerful neighbours. As another result of this scatter- 
ing and driving process to which the coast natives have been sub- 
jected, we seldom find them forming large nationalities, the tribes 
being nearly always small, and often speaking very distinct 
languages. Thus as we ascend the river, we first pass through the 
delta, inhabited by the lowest type of Negro; then, when higher 
ground and healthier lands are reached, we meet a higher type, but 
still a type of Negro undiluted. Above Lokoja the Negroes form 
more distinct nationalities, and here, though there is still a wonder- 
ful mixing and scattering of people, two races, the Hausa and the 
Fellata, are of sufficient importance to call for separate notice. 

The Hausas are Negroes, but we should possibly not be correct 
in regarding them as being of unmixed black blood, for their lan- 
guage betrays distinct aftinities with those of other races dwelling 
further eastward. They may fairly be described as a nation, 
though at present a subject one, and they are sufficiently interest- 
ing and important to be worthy of special study. This they are 
likely to receive before long, for “ The Hausa Association” has been 
formed with the object of promoting the study of the Hausa lan- 
guage and people. From the circular issued by this Association we 
learn that “Hausa is the lingua franca of the Central Sudan, ex- 
tending from the Sahara to the pagan tribes near the Gulf of 
Guinea, and from the Egyptian Sudan to the French colony of 
Senegal. . . . It is estimated that not less than fifteen millions. 
of persons speak the Hausa tongue, and many of them can read 
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and write it in a modified form of Arabic character. . . . The 
internal commerce of these regions (the Central Sudan) is mainly 
carried on by the Hausa race proper, whose caravans travel north- 
wards to the Mediterranean, eastward to the Red Sea, southward 
to the Gulf of Guinea, and westward to the Atlantic.” A good deal 
is already known about the Hausas because they form the best 
fighting element amongst the Negro races, and furnished the most 
trustworthy and cheapest portion of our native troops during the 
Ashanti war. They are also employed in considerable numbers as. 
armed constabulary by the West Coast Colonial Governments, and 
by the Royal Niger Company. As a people they are reported to: 
be brave, active, intelligent, industrious, and readily becoming 
attached to their officers; some are pagans, but the majority are 
Mahommedans. Altogether they are a very interesting race, and 
it is to be hoped that more will be known about them when the 
Hausa Association student returns from his sojourn in their 
country. 

As. for the Fellatas, when pure in blood they have no connection 
with the Negro race. Northward of Lokoja we come across them 
for the first time, always in small numbers, generally dominant 
and aggressive, and wherever possible endeavouring to push their 
dominion over the more peaceful Negro tribes around them. The 
southward movement of the higher or more warlike races is clearly 
seen in the case of the Fellatas, whose advent to power in this part 
of the western Sudan is a comparatively recent event, and one 
which must be described if the present situation on the Niger and 
the Benue is to be understood ; a few words about this race and the 
history of the foundation of the great Fellata kingdoms of Sokoto 
and Gandu are therefore necessary to make our story clear. 

Although his work is now some forty years old, it is to Barth, 
the great German traveller (the funds for whose expeditions were, 
however, found by the British Government) that we still have to 
apply for much of our information about the regions to the north- 
ward of the Niger and the Benue, and about the races inhabiting 
them. Speaking of the Fellatas, the race we are now discussing, he 
describes thein as deserving the “full attention of the learned 
European,” and that “no doubt they are the most intelligent of all 
the African tribes, although in bodily development they cannot be 
said to exhibit the most perfect specimens.” As a people, they are 
known by many names, such as Pul, Fulbe, Fulani, but to many 
readers they will be most familiar under the designation of Fula, 
their name in Senegal, where the French have come so much in 
contact with them in recent years. Senegal was, in fact, their 
original location in historic or semi-historic times, although their 
pre-historic home is believed to have been much farther east : 
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from here they spread southward and eastward, an exception to 
the general westward drifting of the higher types, until at the 
present time they are found inhabiting, as a minority of the popula- 
tion, a vast extent of country from Senegal to Lake Tsad. The 
Fellatas are certainly higher and more civilized than the Negroes, 
and when pure in breed they show little or no affinity of race to 
them, being more like the Arabs or Berbers in appearance; but 
whilst spreading through the countries inhabited by pure Negro 
tribes they have become much mixed in blood, and the further 
south we go, the more nearly do they approach the Negro type: 
till near the Benue they are only to be distinguished from them by 
their language, and by their pride and arrogance. Further north 
they look on themselves as white men, and everywhere they despise 
the aborigines, even when their features most clearly stamp their 
relationship to them. The original calling of this people seems 
always to have been cattle-tending, combined with plundering ex- 
peditions when occasion served. In the last century they were often 
found living in subjection under the pagan kings of Negroland, in 
some cases having never acquired or having lost their faith in 
Mahommedanism, a religion they now all profess. In this way, as 
immigrants, they gradually spread through the old Hausa do- 
minions, and dwelt in scattered groups more or less peacefully 
under the rule of the Negro kings until the commencement of this 
century, when a great change was in store for them. 

It is hard to determine what was the political condition of this 
region at that time, but we hear of the “Seven Hausa States,” a 
group of kingdoms or confederations of which Katsena was 
generally the dominant town, and also of “seven other provinces 
or countries in which the Hausa language has spread to a great 
extent, although it is not the language of the aboriginal inhabitants, 
and which were called jocosely the Seven illegitimate or Upstart 
Hausa States.” Some of these latter, we know, never acknowledged 
the Hausa dominion, but others were no doubt more or less subject 
to the Hausa kings. Katsena itself paid tribute to the Negro king- 
dom of Bornu, but otherwise was quite independent, and “seems 
to have been the chief city of Negroland, as well in commercial and 
political importance as in other respects; for here the state of 
civilization which has been called forth by contact with the Arabs 
seems to have reached its highest degree.” 

But the Fellata population dwelling under the Hausa or Negro 
kings must have been both ripe for revolt and strongly tied to- 
gether by their nationality, or the great revolution brought about 
by that remarkable leader of men Othman dan Fodio would 
have been an impossibility. Othman was a religious fanatic, as 
well as a leader in war: and when, in 1802, the Hausa king of 
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Gober (one of the seven States) summoned him to his presence to 
reprimand him for the pretensions the Fellata were beginning to 
put forward, the spark was struck, and the whole country was in 
flames. It took several years’ desperate fighting before the Fellata 
minority succeeded in imposing their will on the Hausas, and an 
immense amount of life was lost in the struggle; but in the end 
the negroes were subdued, and a great Fellata kingdom was founded, 
including Hausaland, as well as many other principalities, and 
stretching from Sokoto, its capital, to beyond the Benue, a distance 
of over seven hundred miles. At the death of Othman the king- 
dlom was divided between his sons, Bello and Abdallahi, the former 
receiving the northern and eastern part, with Sokoto as its capital, 
and the latter ruling the south-western part from Gandu. Thus, 
these two capitals, by the names of which the two kingdoms are 
most commonly known, are close together, whilst the two countries 
stretch far away in somewhat the same direction to regions with 
which communication is slow and difficult. 

Such a curious partition of territory must, it would have been 
thought, have led to friction before long between these two powers ; 
this does not, however, appear to have been the case, for, although 
none of the later rulers have shown the remarkable personal 
qualities of Othman or Bello, yet this arrangement has lasted till 
the present day, and shows no signs of decay ; its permanence may 
in part be due to the fact that the rulers of Gandu have always 
acknowledged the spiritual, if not the temporal, superiority of the 
rulers of Sokoto, there being therefore in a sense only one chief of 
the Fellatas. It is true that some of the Hausa provinces rebelled 
in the reign of Bello, and have not since been re-subjected ; but, 
on the other hand, there has been a considerable southward ex- 
tension of Fellata power since Othman’s days. The dominant race 
still forms a small proportion of the total population, but, on the 
whole, their power does not seem to decline. Under the Sultans 
of Sokoto and Gandu there are many powerful Emirs in charge of 
large provinces, and sometimes these Emirs seem to have exercised 
very independent power; but though there have been several re- 
volts of Negro tribes, no very serious split in the Fellata ranks has 
ever occurred. 

In the above sketch of the history of the Niger Protectorate, 
and of the character of the Lower Niger Basin, our one object has 
been to show why it is that Englishmen have a special interest in 
these regions. It has been seen that it was Englishmen who dis- 
covered this great waterway; it was Englishmen who opened the 
country to European trade: and it is Englishmen who are now en- 
deavouring to introduce a better system of government into these 
districts, and increase the civilization of the people. Does it want 
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any further proof that it is our duty to carry on this good work, 
and endeavour to overcome the great and numerous difficulties 
that stand in its path? The view has often been urged, and urged 
with great force, that the prospect of: benefits to accrue to us from 
a forward policy is so small that it does not justify us in any exten- 
sion of responsibility in this part of Africa, and that, even if we 
cannot go back on what we have already done, we should at least 
throw cold water upon the idea of further progress. A rapid for- 
ward policy would, in my opinion, be most objectionable, for the 
misfortunes, or even disasters, which such a course would almost 
certainly entail, would more than undo any good results that might 
have been won in the advance. A policy of slow and steady pro- 
gress, only pushing forward where we are certain of our ground, 
is the best policy; but even to this course there are some who 
still object, and whose objections may best be stated by quoting 
the words of one of the ablest advocates of such opinions. 

Mr. Edward Dicey, in The Nineteenth Century for September, 
1890, writes as follows :— 

‘** Nor can I feel very sanguine as to the possibility of establishing any lucrative 
trade with the interior of Africa. The precedent so often quoted of the East India 
Company seems to me utterly inapplicable. In India our traders had to deal with 
a country densely populated, easy of access when once the coast was reached, 
possessing great national wealth, a high degree of oriental civilization, and any 
number of rich cities and navigable rivers. In Africa every one of these con- 
ditions is wanting. The moment you quit the coast the difficulties and dangers 
of travel are well nigh insuperable, except for small parties of hunters or slave- 
dealers. The climate is invariably unhealthy ; in many cases deadly to men of 
European race. The interior is occupied by scattered tribes, one a little more, 
one a little less, savage than the other, but one and all destitute of the habits and 
tastes which constitute what we call civilization. Except in northern Africa, where 
the Arabs hold sway, there are, in the western sense of the word, neither towns 


nor cities. What are marked as such on the charts are mere collections of mud 
huts and hovels.” 


And a page or two further on, in a somewhat different strain :— 


‘*] do not dispute for one moment that there is a large and a paying trade 
between the ports of the African sea-coast and the interior. As a matter of fact, 
this trade consists chiefly of arms, spirits, and blankets.” 

In fairness to Mr. Dicey, it must be stated that when he wrote 
he evidently had in his mind other regions of Africa rather than 
those which we are dealing with ; but, as he did not exclude the 
Niger Protectorate, his words may be fairly quoted in this con- 
troversy. Whether or not his arguments are sound as regards 
other districts is not the subject now under discussion, but we 
hope that, as far as the Niger basin is concerned, what has already 
been stated proves how little weight should be attached to such 
objections. There is no difficulty in travelling hundreds of miles 
up country on the Niger, and in many places not much difficulty in 
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travelling overland away from the river; the population of the 
interior, which is in many places fairly dense, is not composed of 
scattered tribes, for there exist large countries owing allegiance to 
one ruler; there are towns of over one hundred thousand inhabi- 
tants, and the people have moreover acquired a kind of rudimen- 
tary civilization ; and, above all, we have already succeeded in 
establishing a steady and increasing trade up the Niger, a very 
small proportion of which consists of arms, spirits, or blankets. 

It is true, and the fact should be fairly admitted, that, at various 
points on the coast of West Africa, European establishments have 
been in existence for several centuries without very great ad- 
vance having been made either in opening out a trade with the 
interior, or in the civilization of the native population. The 
causes of this partial failure may be disputed, but in my opinion, 
as far as trade is concerned, it depends mainly on the difficulty of 
communicating with the interior through the wide belt of forest 
land that fringes the coast, and on the excessively unhealthy 
character of that district. But the river Niger forms a great 
navigable highway leading right through the low fever-stricken 
swamps to the higher, and, we fear we can only say, comparatively 
healthy regions in the interior, thus making the whole commercial 
conditions far more favourable. And in connection with this sub- 
ject it rhay be worth while calling attention to the fact that the 
configuration of the coast-line makes it certain that the Niger must 
in future bear a heavy traffic on its waters; in commercially free 
countries trade takes the shortest route to the sea as surely as 
water runs down hill, and this makes it certain that at all times 
when there is a settled government in the interior a huge area 
must find its chief commercial exit through the Niger delta. 
These considerations, and the fact that nearly all the conditions 
set forth by Mr. Dicey in his prophecy of failure are here wanting, 
make the outlook for the commercial prosperity of this great Pro- 
tectorate most hopeful, whilst the success that has already been 
obtained should have far more weight in assuring us as to our 
future than any of these mere theoretical arguments. 

And if trade is sure to flourish, and if we have a reasonable 
chance of improving the government to which the natives are sub- 
ject, surely to push on steadily and with caution in our attempt to 
open up this region of Africa is our manifest duty. Looking to the 
British side of the question, whoever sees clearly the way in which 
foreign nations are in all directions endeavouring to close their 
markets against us by protective tariffs, and realizes the way in 
which the steady increase of our population makes it imperative 
that fresh employment should be continually forthcoming, must 
see the advantages of opening out these new fields for commercial 
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enterprise. It is true that these countries are quite unfitted for 
European colonization, but it is through the increased work given 
to our home manufacturies that the benefit to England will accrue. 
Then as to the natives, surely they will find an enormous benefit 
from the establishment of a strong power on the Niger, even if its 
action does not extend beyond checking the everlasting slave- 
catching wars which have so devastated its banks. Enough has 
been said to prove that the Niger Protectorates ought not and 
cannot be neglected, and that we have a special responsibility in 
pushing on the good work that has been commenced there. It 
only remains to be seen in what way we ought to show our sense 
of responsibility. All will agree that our main duty is to see that 
the government of the country, in so far as it is under British 
control, is properly administered,—a duty to be performed not, it 
is hoped, by endeavouring to foster a meddlesome and ignorant 
interference in details by Parliament, but rather by obtaining such 
assurances as we can that our administration is established on a 
sound basis, and that the character of those ruling under British 
authority is such as will ensure a just treatinent of the natives. 
Great has been the responsibility thrown on the authorities of 
the Royal Niger Company under the terms of the Governing 
Charter, but we have every reason to believe that they have so 
far proved themselves worthy of the confidence placed in them. 

Barth, the great German traveller, has said that “the final open- 
ing of the lower course of the Kwara (the Niger) has been one of 
the most glorious achievements of English discovery, bought with 
the lives of so many enterprising men. But it seems,” he adds, 
“that the English are more apt to perform a great deed than to 
follow up its consequences.” Let us prove that this is not a just 
censure on our race. 
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